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CHAPTER XV, 
THE COUSINS, 


Madam, our house’s honour is in question ! 
I prithee, when you play at wantonness, 
Remember that our blood flows clean and pure, 
In one unbroken and unmuddied line, 
From crystal sources. I’m your champion, 
Madam, against yourself ! 
The Will and the Way. 


EORGE CRAIK was not the man to let the grass grow 
under his feet when he was moving with set purpose to any 
object. 

As we have already hinted, he possessed a certain bull-dog 
tenacity, very dangerous to his opponents. And now all the sus- 
picions of a nature naturally suspicious, all the spitefulness of a 
disposition naturally spiteful, being fully and unexpectedly aroused, 
his furious’ instinct urged him to seek, without a moment’s breathing- 
time, the presence of his refractory cousin. 

Coupled with his jealous excitement was a lofty moral 
indignation. 

The family credit was at stake—so at least he assured himseif— 
and he had a perfect right to demand an explanation. Had he 
reflected a little, he might have known that Alma was the last person 
in the world to give any explanation whatever if peremptorily de- 
manded, or to admit her cousin’s right to demand it ; her spirit was - 
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stubborn as his own, and her attitude of intellectual superiority was, 
he should have known by old experience, quite invincible. 

Quitting the theatre, he leapt into a hansom, and was driven 
direct to Alma’s rooms. It was by this time about five in the after- 
noon, and he made certain of finding his cousin at home. 

He was mistaken. Miss Craik was out, and had been out the 
greater part of the day. 

* Do you know where I can find her ?” he asked of the domestic, 
a smart servant maid. 

“T don’t know, sir,” was the reply. “She went out in the morn- 
ing with Mr. Bradley, and has not been home to lunch.” 

“ Does she dine at home?” 

** Yes, sir—at seven.” 

“ Then I will wait for her.” And so saying he walked into the 
drawing-room and sat down. 

He had cooled a little by this time, and before Alma made 
her appearance he had time to cool a good deal more. Fidgetting 
impatiently in his chair, he began to ask himself how he could best 
approach the subject on which he had come. He regretted now 
that he had not called for his father and brought him with him ; 
that, no doubt, would have been the most diplomatic course to 
adopt. The more he thought over the information he had received, 
the more he questioned its authenticity ; and if, after all, the actress 
had made a mistake, as he began to suspect and fear, what a fool 
he would be made to look in his cousin’s eyes! The prospect of 
being made to appear absurd sent a thrill of horror through his 
blood ; for this young person, as has already been seen, dreaded, 
above all things in the world, the shaft of ridicule. 

Time slipped by, and George Craik grew more and more uneasy. 
At last seven o’clock struck, and Alma had not appeared. 

Growling to himself like an irritable dog, the young man rose and 
touched the electric bell. 

“My cousin is very late,” he said to the servant when she 
appeared. 

“Yes, sir ; she is very uncertain.” 

“It is seven o’clock. You said she dined at seven.” 

“Yes, sir. But sometimes she does not return to dinner. If she 
is not here at the hour we don’t expect her.” 

George Craik uttered an angry exclamation. 

“Where the deuce can she be?” he cried, scowling omi- 


nously. 
“I can’t say, sir,” returned the servant smiling. ‘ Miss Craik is 
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most uncertain, as I told you. She may be dining out—with Mr. 
Bradley.” 

The young man seized his hat, and began striding up and down 
the room. Then he stopped, and seeing a curious smile still linger- 
ing on the servant’s face, said sharply : 

“ What are you laughing at? This is no laughing matter. I 
tell you I must see my cousin !” 

“T’m very sorry, sir, but——” 

George moved towards the door. 

“T'll go and look for her,” he said. ‘If she returns before I find 
her, tell her I'll come the first thing in the morning.” 

And, fuming savagely, he left the house. His temper, never very 
amiable, was now aroused to the extreme point of irritation, and the 
servant’s suggestion that Alma might at that very moment be in his 
rival’s company roused in him a certain frenzy. It was scandalous ; 
it was insufferable. If he could not have it out that night with her, 
he would seek the clergyman, and force him to some sort of an 
avowal, Bent on that purpose, he hurried away towards Bradley’s 
house. 

He passed on foot round Regent's Park, and came to the neigh- 
bourhood of the New Church and the adjoining house where Bradley 
dwelt. It was quite dark now, and the outskirts of the park were 
quite deserted. As he approached the house he saw the street- 
door standing open, and heard the sound of voices. He pricked up 
his ears and drew back into the shadow. 

A light silvery laugh rose upon the air, followed by the low, deep 
tones of a man’s voice. Then the door was closed, and two figures 
stepped out into the road, crossing to the opposite side, under the 
shadow of the trees. 

They passed across the lamplight on the other side of the way, 
and he recognised his cousin’s figure, arm-in-arm with that of the 
clergyman. They passed on, laughing and talking merrily together. 

Keeping them well at a distance, he quietly followed. 

They passed round the park, following the road by which he him- 
self had come. Happy and unsuspicious, they continued to talk as 
they went ; and though he was not near enough to follow their con- 
versation, he heard enough to show him that they were on the 
tenderest and the most loving terms. 

More than once he felt inclined to stride forward, confront them, 
and have it out with his rival ; but, his courage failing him, he con- 
tinued to follow like a spy. At last they reached the quiet street 
where Alma dwelt, and paused on the doorstep of her house, 
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He drew back, waited, and listened. 

“ Will you not come in?” he heard his cousin say. 

He could not hear the reply, but it was accompanied by a kiss 
and an embrace, which made the jealous blood boil and burn along 
his veins. 

“ Good-night, dearest !” said Alma. 

“Good-night, my darling!” answered the deep voice of the 
clergyman. 

Then the two seemed to embrace and kiss again, and the next 
moment the house door opened and closed. © 

George Craik stepped forward, and stood waiting on the pave- 
ment for Bradley to pass, right under the light of a street lamp. 
Almost immediately Bradley came up quietly, and they were face to 
face. 

The clergyman started, and at first George Craik thought that he 
was recognised ; but the next moment Bradley passed by, without 
any sign of recognition, and before the other could make up his 
mind what to do, he was out of sight. 

George Craik looked at his watch ; it was still early, and he 
determined at once to interview his cousin. He knocked at the 
door and asked for her ; she heard his voice and came out into the 
lobby, charmingly attired in an evening dress of the “crushed straw- 
berry” tint, so much favoured by ladies of esthetic leaning. Never 
had she looked more bright and beautiful. Her cheeks were flushed, 
her eyes sparkling, and she looked radiantly happy. 

“Ts it you, George?” she cried. “What brings you so late? I 
hope no one is ill. My uncle » 

“O, Ae’s all right !” answered George, entering the drawing-room. 
“No one is ill, or dead, or that kind of thing ; so make your mind 
easy. Besides, it’s only nine o'clock, and you don’t call ¢ha? late, 
do you?” 

His manner was peculiar, and she noticed that he hardly looked 
her in the face. Closing the room door, she stood facing him on 
the hearth-rug, and by his side she looked a queen. The miserable 
young man was immediately submerged in the sense of inferiority 
irksome to him, and he looked at once cowed and savage. 

“Well, George, what is it?” continued Alma. “I suppose it’s 
some new trouble about yourself. Uncle told me the other day you 
were rather worried about money, and I offered to help you out of it 
if I could.” 

George threw himself on a sofa and leant forward; sucking the 
end of his cane, 
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“Tt isn’t that,” he replied. “If it were, you know I shouldn’t 
come to you.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because I have no right, Alma; you have never given me any 
right. I hope you don’t think me mean enough to sponge upon 
you because you happen to be my cousin, and much richer than I 
am! But I @m your cousin, after all, and I think I have a right to 
protect you, when I see you likely to get into trouble.” 

This was quite a magnificent speech for George Craik ; for anger 
and moral indignation had made him eloquent. Alma looked down 
upon him in all the pleasurable pride of her beauty, half smiling ; 
for to her poor George was always a small boy, whose attempts to 
lecture her were absurd. Her arms and neck were bare, there were 
jewels on her neck and heaving bosom, her complexion was dazzlingly 
clear and bright, and altogether she looked superb. ‘There was a 
large mirror opposite to her, covering half the side of the room ; and 
within it another Alma, her counterpart, shone dimly in the faint 
pink light of the lamps, with their rose-coloured shades. 

George Craik was obtuse in some respects, but he did not fail 
to notice that his cousin was unusually resplendent. She had never 
been extravagant in her toilette, and he had seldom seen her in such 
bright colours as on the present occasion. Everything about her 
betokened an abundant happiness, which she could scarcely conceal. 

“What do you mean by getting into trouble?” she inquired 
carelessly. ‘Surely I am old enough to take care of myself.” 

“IT don’t think you are,” he answered. “At any rate, people 
are talking about you, and—and I don’t like it !” 

Alma shrugged her white shoulders. 

“Why shouldn't people talk, if it pleases them? But what are 
they saying?” 

The ice was broken, and now was the time for George to take 
the plunge. He hesitated seriously for a moment, and then pro- 
ceeded. 

“They are saying scandalous things, and I think you ought to 
know.” : 

“ About me, George?” 

“ About you and that man Bradley.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed Alma, and she laughed quite joyously. 

“It’s no laughing matter,” cried Craik angrily. ‘It’s a matter 
that concerns our family, and our family honour. I tell you they 
couple your name with his in a way that makes a fellow shudder. 
That is why I came here to remonstrate with you, I heard this 
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afternoon that you and this man were seen in Normandy together, 
at a time when everybody supposed you to be here in London.” 

Alma started and flushed crimson. Was her secret discovered ? 
For her own part, she did not much care ; indeed, she would have 
rejoiced greatly to publish her great happiness to all the world ; 
but she respected Bradley’s wishes, and was resolute in keeping 
silence. 

The young man rose to his feet, and continued eagerly : 

“Let me tell you, Alma, that I don’t believe a word of it. I 
know you are indiscreet, of course ; but I am sure you would never 
compromise yourself or us in any way. But it’s all over the place that 
you were seen together over at Rouen, and I want you to give me 
the authority to say it’s an infernal lie !” 

Alma was rather disconcerted. She was at a loss how to reply. 
But she was so secure in her own sense of happy safety, that she 
was more amused than annoyed by her cousin’s indignation. 

“Suppose it were the truth, George? Where would be the 
harm ? ” . 

“Good God ! you don’t mean to tell me it zs true!” 

“Perhaps not,” was the quiet reply. “I don’t mean to answer 
such accusations, one way or the other.” 

George Craik went livid. 

“ But you don’t deny it!” 

“ Certainly not. Let people talk what nonsense they please ; it 
is quite indifferent to me.” 

“ Indifferent !” echoed George Craik. “Do you know your 
character is at stake? Do you know they say that you are this man’s 
mistress ?” 

Even yet, Alma betrayed less anger and astonishment than one 
might have thought possible ; for, though the infamous charge 
shocked her, she was too confident in her own security, in the 
knowledge of her happy secret, which she could at any moment 
publish to the world, to be greatly or deeply moved. But if the 
matter of her cousin’s discourse failed to disconcert her, its manner 
irritated her not a little. She made an eager movement towards the 
door, as if to leave the room ; but, wheeling round suddenly, she 
raked him from head to foot with a broadside from her scornful 
eyes. 

“ And I suppose you are quite ready to accept such a calumny !” 
she cried scornfully. 

** Nothing of the sort,” returned George. “ I’m sure you’d never 
go as far as that!” 
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She gave a gesture of supreme disdain, and repeated the sense 
word for word with contemptuous emphasis. 

“ You're sure I’d never go as far as that! How good and kind 
of you to have so much faith in me! Do you know that every 
syllable you utter to me is an insult and an outrage, and that if Mr. 
Bradley heard you talk as you have done, he would give you the 
whipping you so richly deserve ! ” 

Here George Craik’s self-control gave way ; his face grew black 
as thunder, and, clenching his fist, he gave vent to an angry oath. 

“ D—— him! I should like to see him try iton. But I see 
what it is) He has dragged you down to his level at last, the infernal 
atheist! He thinks nething sacred, and his New Church, as he calls 
it, is as foul-as himself. O, 7 know! He preaches that marriage 
isn’t a sacrament at all, but only a contract to be broken by the 
will of either party ; and as you agree with him in everything, I 
suppose you agree with him in ¢Aaé, and are his mistress after all!” 

“That isenough!” exclaimed Alma, who was now pale as death. 
“ Leave this place at once, and never let me see your face again.” 

“T won't go till I have spoken my mind; and don’t make any 
mistake ; I shall speak it to him as well as to you !” 

“ Tf you have any sense left, you will do nothing of the kind.” 

““Won’t 1? Wait and see!” returned George, perfectly beside 
himself with rage. “ As for you, I wonder you have the courage to 
look me in the face. I followed you both to-night, and watched 
you; I saw you embracing and kissing, and it turned me sick with 
shame. There, the secret’s out! I shall speak to my father, and 
see what Ae has to say about your goings on.” 

As he spoke, Alma approached him and looked him steadily in 
the face. She was still ghastly pale, and her voice trembled as she 
spoke, but her entire manner expressed, not fear, but lofty indigna- 
tion. 

“Tt is like you to play the spy! It is just what I should have 
expected! Well, I hope you are satisfied. I love Mr. Bradley ; 
I have loved him since the day we first met. Will you go now?” 

George Craik seized his hat and stick, and crossed to the door, 
where he turned. 

“T will take care all the world knows of your shameless con- 
duct!” he cried. “ You have brought disgrace upon us all. As for 
this man, he shall be exposed ; he shall, by —! He is a scoundrel 
not fit to live!” 

Without replying, Alma pointed to the door ; and, after one last 
look of concentrated rage, George Craik rushed from the house. 
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She heard the outer door close behind him, but still stood like mar- 
ble, holding her hand upon her heart. Then, with a low cry, she 
sank shuddering into a chair, and covered her face with her hands. 

The scene which we have described had tortured her delicate spirit 
more than she at first knew; and her cousin’s bitter taunts and 
reproaches, though they missed their mark at first, had struck home 
in the end. She was a woman of infinite sensitiveness, exceeding 
sweetness of disposition ; and she could not bear harsh words, even 
from one she cordia!ly despised. Above all, she shrank, like all good 
women, even the most intellectual, before the evil judgment of the 
world. Could it be true, as George Craik had said, that people 
were connecting her name infamously with that of Bradley? If so, 
then surely it was time to let all the world know her happiness. 

She drew forth from her bosom a photographic miniature of 
Bradley, set in a golden locket. For a Jong time she looked at it in- 
tently, through a mist of loving tears. Then she kissed it fondly. 

“ He loves me!” she murmured to herself. “I will tell him 
what they are saying, and then he will know that it is time to throw 
away all disguise. Ah! how proud I shall be when I can stand by 
his side, holding his hand, and say ‘ This is my husband !’” 


CHaPpTeR XVI. 
IN THE VESTRY. 


The Nemesis of Greece wore —nothing, 

A naked goddess without clothing, 

Quite statue-like in form and feature ; 

Ours, Adam, is a different creature : 

She wears neat boots of patent leather, 

A hat of plush with ostrich feather, 

Her lips are painted, and beneath 

You see the gleam of ivory teeth. 

She, though the virtuous cut her daily, 

Drinks her champagne, and warbles gaily ; 

But at the fatal hour she faces 

Her victim, folds him in embraces, 

With dainty teeth in lieu of knife 

Bites through the crimson thread of life! 
Mayfair: a Medley. 


THE next day was Sunday, and one of those golden days when all 
things seem to keep the happy Sabbath. The chestnuts in the great 
avenue of Regent’s Park were in full bloom, and happy throngs were 
wandering in their shade. On the open green spaces pale children of 
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the great city were playing in the sunlight, and filling the air with 
their cries. 

There was a large attendance at the temple of the New Church 
that morning. It had been whispered about that the Prime Minister 
was coming to hear the new preacher for the first time; and sure 
enough he came, sitting, the observed of all observers, with his grave 
keen eyes on the preacher, and holding his hand to his ear to catch 
each syllable. Close by him, eager to kiss the hem of his garment, 
fidgetting for one glance of the face whose favour meant a baronetcy, 
was Josuah Abednego, proprietor of the great daily newspaper 
containing the gospel of God and Jingo according to the Jews. 
Sprinkled among the ordinary congregation were well-known 
politicians, authors, artists, actors, journalists. 

Bradley’s text that day was a significant and, as it ultimately 
turned out, an ominous one. It was this—“ What God has joined, 
let not man put asunder.” 

Not every day did the preacher take his text from the Christian 
Bible ; frequently enough, he chose a passage from the Greek 
tragedians, or from Shakespeare, or from Wordsworth; on the 
previous Sunday, indeed, he had scandalised many people by 
opening with a quotation from the eccentric American, Walt 
Whitman—of whose rhapsodies he was an ardent admirer. 

As he entered the pulpit, he glanced down and met the earnest 
gaze of the Prime Minister. Curiously enough, he had that very 
morning, when revising his sermon, been reading the great states- 
man’s “ Ecclesiastical Essays,” and more particularly the famous 
essay on “ Divorce ; ””—wherein it is shown by numberless illustra- 
tions, chiefly from the Christian fathers, that marriage is a permanent 
sacrament between man and woman, not under any circumstances 
to be broken, and that men like Milton, who have pleaded so 
eloquently for the privilege of divorce, are hopelessly committed to 
Antichrist. Now, as the reader doubtless guesses, Bradley ranged 
himself on the side of the blind Puritan, and endeavoured to show 
that marriage, although indeed a sacrament, was one which could be 
performed more than once in a lifetime. He argued the matter on 
theological, on moral, and as far as he could on physiological 
grounds ; and he illustrated his argument by glancing at the lives of 
Milton himself, and even of Shelley. As his theme became more 
and more delicate, and his treatment of it more fearless, he saw 
the face of the great politician kindle almost angrily. For a moment, 
indeed, the Prime Minister seemed about to spring to his feet and 
begin an impassioned reply, but suddenly remembering that he was 
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in a church, and not in the House of Commons, he relapsed into his 
seat and listened with a gloomy smile. 

It was a curious sermon, and very characteristic of both the place 
and the man. People looked at one another, and wondered whether 
they were in a church at all. Two elderly unmarried ladies, who 
had come out of curiosity, got up indignantly and walked out of the 
building. aeons 

Bradley paused and followed them with his eyes until they had 
disappeared. Then suddenly, as he glanced round the congregation 
and resumed his discourse, he looked full into the eyes of the goddess 
Nemesis, who was regarding him quietly from a seat in the centre of 
the church. 

Nemesis in widow’s weeds, exquisitely cut by a Parisian modiste, 
and with a charming black bonnet set upon her classic head. 
Nemesis with bold black eyes, jet black hair, and a smiling mouth. 
In other words, Mrs. Montmorency, seated by the side of George 
Craik and his father the baronet. 

The preacher started as if stabbed, and for a moment lost the 
thread of his discourse ; but controlling himself with a mighty effort, 
he proceeded. For a few minutes his thoughts wandered, and his 
words were vague and incoherent ; but presently his brain cleared, 
and his voice rose like loud thunder, as he pictured to his hearers 
those shameless women, from Delilah downwards, who have betrayed 
men, wasted their substance, and dragged them down to disgrace 
and death. Were unions with such women, then, eternal? Wasa 
man to be tied in this world, perhaps in another too, to foulness and 
uncleanness, to a hearth where there was no sympathy, to a home 
where there was no love? In words of veritable fire, he pictured 
what some women were, their impurity, their treachery, their mental 
and moral degradation ; and, as a contrast, he drew a glorious 
picture of what true conjugal love should be—the one fair thing 
which sanctifies the common uses of the world, and turns its sordid 
paths into the flower-strewn ways that lead to heaven. 

Alma, who was there, seated close under the pulpit, listened in a 
very rapture of sympathetic idolatry ; while Mrs. Montmorency heard 
both denunciation and peroration with unmoved complacency, 
though her lips were soon wreathed in a venomous and dangerous 
smile. 

The sermon ended, a prayer was said and a hymn sung; then 
Bradley walked with a firm tread from the pulpit and entered the 
vestry. Once there his self-possession left him, and, trembling like a 
leaf from head to foot, he sank upon a seat. 
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His sin had come home to him indeed, at last. At the very 
moment when he was touching on that fatal theme, and justifying 
himself to his own conscience, Nemesis had arisen, horrible, shame- 
' less, and forbidding ; had entered the very temple of his shallow 
creed, smiling and looking into his eyes ; had come to remind him 
that, justify himself as he might, he could never escape the conse- 
quence of his rash contempt of the divine sanction. 

He had scarcely realised the whole danger of his situation, when 
he heard a light foot-tread close to him, and, looking up with haggard 
face, saw Alma approaching. She had used her customary privilege, 
and entered at the outer door, which stood open. 

“ Ambrose!” she cried, seeing his distress, “ what is the 
matter?” 

He could not reply, but turned his head away in agony. She 
came close, and put her arms tenderly around him. 

“ T was afraid you were ill, dear—you went so pale as you were 
preaching.” 

“ No, I am not ill,” he managed to reply. “I felt a little faint, 
that was all. I think I need rest ; I have been overworking.” 

* You must take a holiday,” she answered fondly. ‘‘ You must 
go right away into the country, far from here ; and I—I shall go with 
you, shall I not?” 

He drew her to him, and looked long and lovingly into her 
face, till the sense of her infinite tenderness and devotion overcame 
him, and he almost wept. 

“ If I could only go away for ever!” he cried. “ If I could put 
the world behind me, and see no face but yours, my darling, till my 
last hour came, and I died in your faithful arms. Here in London, 
my life seems a mockery, a daily weariness, an air too close and 
black to breathe in freedom. I hate it, Alma! I hate everything in 
the world but you !” 

Alma smiled, and, smoothing back his hair with her white hand, 
kissed his forehead. 

“ My Abelard must not talk like that! Every day you continue 
to fulfil your ministry, your fame and influence.grows greater. How 
eloquent you were to-day! I heard the Prime Minister say that you 
were the most wonderful preacher he had ever heard, and that 
though he disagreed with your opinions ——” _ 

“ Do not speak of it!” he cried, interrupting her eagerly. “I 
care for no one’s praise but yours. Oh! Alma, what would it = be 
to me, if I were to lose your love, your good esteem !” 

And he held her to him passionately, as if fearing some violent 
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hand might snatch her away. At that moment he heard the sound 
of a door opening, and looking up saw, standing on the threshold of 
the vestry, Mrs. Montmorency. . 

He started up wildly, while Alma, turning quickly, saw the cause 
of his alarm. 

** I beg your pardon,” said the newcomer with a curious smile. 
“ I knocked at the door, but you did not hear me; so I took the 
liberty to enter.” 

As she spoke, she advanced into the room, and stood com- 
placently looking at the pair. The sickly smell of her favourite 
scent filled the air, and clung about her like incense around some 
Cytherean altar. 

“Do you—do you—-wish to speak to me?” murmured Bradley 
with a shudder. 

“Yes, if you please,” was the quict reply. “I wish to ask your 
advice as a clergyman, in a matter which concerns me very closely. 
It is a private matter, but, if you zsh it, this lady may remain until 
I have finished.” 

And she smiled significantly, fixing her black eyes upon the 
clergyman’s face. 

“Can you not come some other time?” he asked nervously. 
“To day I am very busy, and not very well.” 

“T shall not detain you many minutes,” was the reply. 

Bradley turned in despair to Alma, who was looking on in no 
little surprise. 

“ Will you leave us? I will see you later on in the day.” 

Alma nodded, and then looked again at the intruder, surveying 
her from head to foot with instinctive dislike and dread. She 
belonged to a type with which Alma was little familiar. Her eye- 
brows were blackened, her lips painted, and her whole style of dress 
was prononcé and extraordinary. 

The eyes of the two women met. Then Alma left the vestry, 
unconsciously shrinking away from the stranger as she passed her by. 

Bradley followed her to the door, closed it quietly, and turning, 
faced his tormentor. 

“What brings you here?” he demanded sternly. “ What do you 
want with me?” 

“I’m not quite sure,” replied Mrs. Montmorency, shrugging her 
shoulders. ‘ Before I try to tell you, let me apologise for interrupt- 
ing your /é/e-d-téte with that charming lady.” 

“Do not speak of her! She is too good and pure even to be 
mentioned by such as yau.” 
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Mrs. Montmorency’s eyes flashed viciously, and she showed her 
teeth, as animals, wild or only half tame, do when they are 
dangerous. 

“ You are very polite,” she returned. “ As to her goodness and 
her purity, you know more about them than I do. She seems fond 
of you, at any rate ; even fonder than when I saw you travelling 
together the other day, over in France.” 

This was a home-thrust, and Bradley at once showed that he 
was disconcerted. 

“In France! travelling together !” he repeated. “ What do you 
mean ?” 

“What I saw. You don’t mean to deny that I saw you in 
Normandy some weeks ago, in company with Miss Craik ?” 

He took an angry turn across the room, and then, wheeling 
suddenly, faced her again. 

“T mean to deny nothing,” he cried with unexpected passion. 
“TI wish to have no communication whatever with you, by word or 
deed. I wish never to see your face again. As to Miss Craik, I 
tell you again that I will not discuss her with you, that I hold her 
name too sacred for you even to name. What has brought you 
back, to shadow my life with your infamous presence? Our paths 
divided long ago; they should never have crossed again in this 
world. Live your life ; I mean to live mine ; and now leave this 
sacred place, which you profane.” 

But though her first impulse was to shrink before him, she 
remembered her position, and stood her ground. 

“Tf I go,I shall go straight to her, and tell her that I am your 
wife.” 

“Tt isa falsehood—you are no wife of mine.” 

“ Pardon me,” she answered with a sneer, “I can show her my 
marriage lines.” 

As she spoke, he advanced upon her threateningly, with clenched 
hands. 

“Do so, and I will kill you. Yes, kill you! And it would be 
just. You have been my curse and bane ; you are.no more fit to 
live than a reptile or a venomous snake, and before God I would 
take your wicked life.” 

His passion was so terrible, so overmastering, that she shrank 
before it, and cowered. He seized her by the wrist, and continued 
in the same tone of menace : 

“From the first, you were infamous. In an evil hour we met ; 
I tried to lift you from the mud, but you were too base. I thought 
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you were dead, I thought that you might have died penitent, and 
I forgave you. Then, after long years, you rose again, like a ghost 
from fhe grave. The shock of your resurrection nearly killed me, 
but I survived. Then I remembered your promise—never willingly 
to molest me; and, hearing you had left England, I breathed again. 
And now you have returned !—Woman, take care! As surely as we 
are now standing in the Temple of God, so surely will I free myself 
from you for ever, if you torment me any more.” 

He was mad, and scarcely knew what he was saying. Never 
before in his whole life had he been so carried away by passion. 
But the woman with whom he had to deal was no coward, and his 
taunts awoke all the angry resentment in her heart. She tore herself 
free from his hold, and moved towards the vestry door. 

“ You are a brave man,” she said, “to threaten a woman! But 
the law will protect me from you, and I shall claim my rights.” 

Pale as death, he blocked her passage. 

“ Let me pass !” she cried. 

“Not yet. Before you go, you shall tell me what you mean to 
do!” 

“ Never mind,” she answered, setting her lips together. 

“TI will know. Do you mean to proclaim my infamy to the 
world ?” 

‘*T mean,” she replied, “to prevent you from passing yourself off 
as a free man, when you are bound to me. Our marriage has never 
been dissolved ; you can never marry another woman, till you are 
divorced from me.” 

He threw his arms up into the air, and uttered a sharp despairing 





cry: 
““O God, my God !” 
Then, changing his tone to one of wild entreaty, he proceeded : 
“ Woman, have pity! I will do anything that you wish, if you 
will only keep our secret. It is not for my own sake that I ask this, 
but for the sake of one who is innocent, and who loves me. I have 
never injured you; I tried to do my duty by you ; our union has 
been annulled over and over again by your infidelities. Have pity, 
for God’s sake, have pity !” 

She saw that he was at her mercy, and, woman-like, proceeded 
to encroach, 

“Why did you preach at me from the pulpit?” she demanded. 
“] am not a saint, but I am as good as most women. They say that, 
though you are a clergyman, you don’t even believe in God at all. 
Every one is saying you are an atheist, and this church of yours, which 
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you call sacred, is a wicked place. Yet you set yourself up as my 
superior. Why should you? I am as good as you ; perhaps better. 
You pass yourself off as a free man, because you are running after a 
rich woman ; and you have taken money from her, everyone knows 
that. I think she ought to know the truth concerning you, to know 
that she can never be anything more than your mistress—never your 
wife. You say Iam infamous. I think you are more infamous, to 
deceive a lady you pretend to love.” 

She paused, and looked at him. He stood trembling like a leaf, 
white as death. Every word that she uttered went like a knife into 
his heart. 

“You are right,” he murmured. “I should not have reproached 
you ; for I have behaved like a villain. I should have told Miss 
Craik the whole truth.” 

“ Just so ; but you have left that disagreeable task to me !” 

“You will not tell her! No, no! It will break her heart.” 

Mrs. Montmorency shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Promise me at least one thing,” he cried. ‘Give me time to 
think how to act. Keep our secret until I see you again.” 

And as he spoke, he stretched out his arms imploringly, touching 
her with his trembling hands. After a moment's hesitation, she 
replied : 

“T think I can promise that !” 

“You do? you will?” 

“Well, yes ; only let me warn you to treat me civilly. I won’t 
be insulted, or preached at ; remember that.” 

So saying, she left the vestry, leaving the miserable clergyman 
plunged in desolation, and more dead than alive. , 


CuHaprer XVII. 
COUNTERPLOT. 


Master L. Good morrow, Mistress Light-o’-Love. 

Mistress I. Good morrow, Master Lackland. What's the news ? 

Master L. News enow, I warrant. One Greatheart hath stolen my sweet- 
ling away to a green nook i’ the forest, where an old hermit hath made them one, 
Canst thou give me a philtre to poison the well wherein they drink—or a charm 
to steal upon them while they sleep i’ the bower, and slay them? Do so, good 
dame, and by Hecate’s crows I will make thee rich, when I come unto mine own. 

The Game at Chess: a Comedy. 


Mrs. MonTMoRENcY passed out into the sunshine, and speedily 
found herself on the quiet carriage-way which encircles Regent's 
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Park. Living not far away, she had come without her victoria, in 
which she generally took the air; and as she strolled along, her 
dress and general style were sufficiently peculiar to attract consider- 
able attention among the passers-by. For her dress, as usual, was 
resplendent. 


She carried on her back and round her neck 
A poor man’s revenue. 


Amorous shop-walkers, emancipated for the day, stared impudently 
into her face, and wheeled round on their heels to look at her. 
Shop-girls in their Sunday finery giggled as they passed her. Quite 
unconscious of and indifferent to the attention she attracted, she 
walked lightly on, holding up a black parasol lavishly ornamented 
with valuable lace. 

As she walked, she reflected. In reality, she was rather sorry 
for Bradley than otherwise, though she still resented the indignant 
and scornful terms in which he had described her class to his con- 
gregation. But she was not malicious for the mere sake of malice ; 
and she was altogether too indifferent to Bradley personally to feel 
the slightest interest in his affairs. She knew she had used him ill, 
that he and she were altogether unfit persons ever to have come 
together, and no persuasion whatever would have made her’ resume 
her old position in relation to him. Thus, unless she could gain 
something substantial by molesting him and reminding society of her 
existence, she was quite content to let him alone. 

As she reached the south side of the park, she heard a footstep 
behind her, and the next moment George Craik joined her, out of 
breath. : 

“Well?” he said questioningly. 

“Well !” she repeated, smiling. 

**Did you see him?” 

“Yes, I found him in the vestry of his church, and reminded 
him that we had met before.” 

“Just so,” said the young man ; “but now I want you to tell 
me, as you promised to do, exactly what you know about him. I’ve 
put this and that together, and I suppose there used to be something 
between you. Is it anything which gives you a hold upon the 
scoundrel zow?” 

“Perhaps,” she replied quietly. “ However, I’ve made up my 
mind not to tell you anything more at present.” 

“ But you promised,” said the young man, scowling. 

“T dare say I did, but ladies’ promises are seldom : : » cher. 
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Besides, what do you want me to tell, and, above all, what am I to 
get by siding with you against him?” 

“If you can do or say anything to convince my cousin he isa 
rascal,” said George eagerly, “if you can make her break off her 
friendship with him, my father would pay you any amount of 
money.” 

. * T’m not hard up, or likely to be. Money is of no consequence. 
Really, I think this is no affair of mine.” 

“ But what’s the mystery ?” demanded the other. “I mean to find 
out, whether you tell me or not ; andI have my suspicions, mind 
you! Dottie Destrange tells me that you were once married. Is 
that true? and is this the man? I’d give a thousand pounds to 
hear you answer ‘ yes.’” 

Mrs. Montmorency smiled, and then laughed aloud, while George 
Craik continued : 

“Even if you could show that you and Bradley once lived 
together, I think it would serve the purpose. I know my cousin’s 
temper. She thinks the fellow a saint, but if he were once degraded 
in her opinion, she would throw him over like a shot.” 

“ And take you in his place, you think?” 

“ Perhaps ; I don’t know.” 

“What a fool you must think me!” said Mrs. Montmorency, 
sarcastically. ‘I am to rake up all my past life, make myself the 
common talk of the world, all to oblige you. Can’t do it, mon cher. 
It wouldn’t be fair, either to myself or to the man.” 

At that moment a hansom passed, and she beckoned to the driver 
with her parasol. 

“ Au revoir,” she cried, stepping into the vehicle. ‘Come and 
see me in a few days, and I shall have had time to think it over.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PROSPECTS OF THE CON- 
SERVATIVE PARTY. 


HE Parliamentary victory of the Conservative party on the 

Affirmation Bill is not unlikely to lead them, if they are not 
careful, into a serious disaster. To a careless observer that victory 
may seem to prove the wisdom of the tactics recommended by Lord 
Randolph Churchill on various occasions, and especially in his recent 
article on “Elijah’s Mantle.” The true Tory policy for an Opposi- 
tion, according to him, is to lose no opportunity of harming the 
Ministry. Never mind principle ; never mind consistency ; never 
mind the character and aims of the allies whose votes enable you to 
beat the Government ; never mind whether the measures of the 
Government are good or bad—oppose them all the same, If they 
are bad, that is a sufficient argument against them. If they are 
good, all the more reason why they should be opposed ; for if 
allowed to pass, they enhance the credit of the Ministry. But the 
raison d@’étre of an Opposition, its providential mission, is to damage 
the credit of the Government—“ the business of an Opposition is to 
oppose.” 

Lord Randolph Churchill’s ideal leader is naturally Lord Beacons- 
field, and he falls foul accordingly of an opposite theory of the business 
of an Opposition which Lord Salisbury lately propounded. A few days 
before the unveiling of Lord Beaconsfield’s statue ‘‘ Lord Salisbury 
condemned in forcible language the ‘temptation’ which (he said) 
‘was strong to many politicians, to attempt to gain the victory by 
bringing into the lobby men whose principles were divergent, and 
whose combined forces therefore could not lead to any wholesome 
victory.” This Lord Randolph Churchill stigmatises as a “ puri- 
tanical theory.” ‘ Discrimination between wholesome and unwhole- 
some victories is idle and unpractical. Obtain the victory, know how 
to follow it up, and leave thé wholesomeness or unwholesomeness 
to critics.” Lord Randolph Churchill adds, with perfect truth, that 
Lord Beaconsfield was “a statesman whose whole political life was 
absolutely at variance with Lord Salisbury’s maxim ;” and therefore 
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Lord Salisbury’s maxim ‘‘ was, in ‘reality, a condemnation of the 
political career of the Earl of Beaconsfield.” Hansard furnishes Lord 
Randolph Churchill with an easy proof of this allegation. Lord Bea- 
consfield led his party to victory and office on various occasions by 
the help of heterogeneous allies. One of those occasions was in 1866, 
when Lord Beaconsfield “enabled the Tories, by allying themselves 
with the Radicals, to hold office for two years, and during that period 
to pass a Reform Bill which laid the foundation of the modern Tory 
party.” In short, “the moral of Mr. Disraeli’s long series of Parlia- 
mentary tactics”—was : “Take office only when it suits you ; put 
the Government in a minority whenever you decently can.” 

One of two things follows logically from this theory of statesman- 
ship. Either politics are merely a grand game of skill, in which the 
great object is to bowl out your opponents and get your own innings ; 
or a political leader must consider the opposite party so bad— 
“ scrofulous”” is Lord Randolph’s term—that their policy must be 
obstructed “ whenever you decently can.” Indeed his lordship goes 
beyond his model in this line of tactics, for he actually suggests that 
the Lords should have rejected the Irish Church Disestablishment 
Bill after a dissolution on that very question. “A second” oppor- 
tunity for a similar display of heroic statesmanship “may be upon us 
before long,” and Lord Randolph Chuychill trusts that the Lords will 
be equal to the occasion. “It is magnificent,” said the Russian 
General Liprandi of the Balaclava charge, “but it is not war.” If 
the Lords obey the bidding of their political Captain Nolan they are 
exceedingly likely to come out of the fray in the plight of the famous 


Six Hundred. 
** Forward, the Light Brigade ! 
Charge for the guns!” he said : 
Into the valley of death 
Rode the Six Hundred. 
Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volley’d and thunder’d. 
en ke . . . e 
Then they rode back, but 
Not the Six Hundred. 


Those who desire the destruction or radical reform of the House 
of Lords could wish for no better cry than that which Lord Randolph 
Churchill offers to provide for them. But he is hardly likely to have 
his way on that point at least. Lord Salisbury is committed to an 


opposite policy. In his speech in support of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
PP2 
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Church Bill—one of the most statesmanlike speeches delivered in 
that controversy—he laid down the principle that it was the duty of 
the House of Lords to give way on questions on which the nation, 
after fair notice, had declared its opinion. 

Save on this one point, however, Lord Randolph Churchill describes 
fairly enough the parliamentary tactics of Lord Beaconsfield. But 
his advice to the Conservative party to adopt the tactics of their late 
chieftain suggests the inquiry how far those tactics were justified by 
results. 

Lord Beaconsfield led his party for thirty-three years. During 
that period he led his party four times into office, but only once 
into power. His first administration lasted a year, his second less 
than 4 year, and his third over two years. On each of these occasions 
he ousted the Government of the day by means of the tactics depre- 
cated by Lord Salisbury and recommended by Lord Randolph 
Churchill, namely, “ by bringing into the lobby men whose principles 
were divergent.” Do the- victories gained by this combination of 
mutually hostile forces deserve to be called “unwholesome”? Let 
us see. I put all questions of political morality aside, and merely 
consider the effect of Lord Beaconsfield’s tactics on the fortunes of 
his party. 

I suppose there is little doubt that he was himself at heart more 
of a Free-Trader than a Protectionist, and it was probably this con- 
sciousness that made him take up so extreme an attitude against 
Free-Trade when he quarrelled with Peel. Certainly no leader ever 
broke down his bridge and burnt his boats behind him more effectually 
than he did on that question. “For my part,” he said, in one of his 
speeches against Peel, “ if we are to have Free-Trade, I, who honour 
genius, prefer that such measures should be proposed by the hon. mem- 
ber for Stockport (Mr. Cobden) than by one who, through skilful Par- 
liamentary manceuvres, has tampered with the generous confidence of 
a great people and a great party. .... For me there remains this at 
least—the opportunity of expressing thus publicly my belief that a 
Conservative Government is an organised hypocrisy.” And again ; “I 
believe I belong to a party which can triumph no more, for we have 
nothing left us but the constituencies which we have not betrayed.” 

Lord Beaconsfield was too sagacious a man, even thus early in 
his career, to believe that the cause of Protection would triumph in 
the long run against the cause of Free-Trade. Was it good tactics 
then to commit his party irrevocably to a falling cause—so irrevocably 
that they could not abandon it without discredit and humiliation ? 
Six years later Mr. Disraeli had to choose between abandoning office 
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and abandoning the cause of Protection ; and he abandoned the 
cause of Protection. ‘“ The spirit of the age,” he said, “ tends to free 
intercourse, and no statesman can disregard with impunity the genius 
of the epoch in which he lives.” That may be ; but Mr. Disraeli should 
have foreseen that contingency when “he nailed his colours to the 
mast and vowed to sink or swim with the sacred cause of Protection.” 
The result was a great humiliation for himself and his party. One of 
his own supporters, the Marquis of Granby, was constrained to say 
that “some reparation was due to the memory of Sir Robert Peel.” 
Mr. Sidney Herbert was provoked out of his habitual gentleness, and, 
pointing to Mr. Disraeli, exclaimed : “ If you wish to see humiliation, 
look there!” ‘The end soon came, and the Conservative party found 
themselves back in the cold shades of Opposition with a damaged 
reputation. 

In 1858 Mr. Disraeli led his party again to office by the aid of 
allies whose alliance ceased with the division which destroyed the 
Liberal Ministry. He remained a Minister on sufferance for ten 
months, and was again driven from office with damage to his party. 

The same tactics gave him his next victory in 1866, and enabled 
him to pass a Reform Bill, “ which,” according to Lord Randolph 
Churchill, “laid the foundation of the modern Tory Party.” Does 
Lord Randolph Churchill seriously believe that the Reform Bill of 
1867 was the genuine outcome of Mr. Disraeli’s own mind upon the 
subject? If he does, it is clear that he has not yet mastered Mr. 
Disraeli’s views on the question of Parliamentary reform. Those 
views are elaborated in Mr. Disraeli’s “ Vindication of the British 
Constitution,” and are summarised in the following extract from his 
address to his constituents at the general election of 1865 :— 


It was only a few nights ago when the House of Comnions, impatient of 
protracted investigation, reflected the candour of the community, and declared, 
by a vast majority, that the franchise in boroughs should not be lowered, and 
that the principle on which Lord Derby (in 1857) wished to extend it was the 
just one—namely, ‘‘lateral, not vertical,” extension. It appears to me that the 
primary plan of our ancient constitution, so rich in various wisdom, indicates the 
course that we ought to pursue in this matter. It secured our popular rights by 
entrusting power, not to an indiscriminate multitude, but to the Estate or Order 
of the Commons ; and a wise Government should be careful that the elements of 
that Estate should bear a due relation to the moral and material development of 
the country. Public opinion may not, perhaps, be ripe enough to legislate on 
the subject, but it is sufficiently interested in the question to ponder over it with 
advantage ; so that when the time comes for action we may legislate in that 
spirit of the English Ccnstitution which would absorb the best of every class, and 
not fall into a democracy, which is the tyranny of one class, and that one the 
least enlightened. 
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This passage undoubtedly expresses Mr. Disraeli’s real con- 
victions, and he stuck to them down to the year 1867. His 
main objection to the Liberal Reform Bill of 1866 was that it 
violated his own pet doctrine of “lateral, not-vertical, extension” of 
the franchise. The main provisions of the Reform Bill of 1866 
were : (1) The creation of an occupation franchise in counties for 
houses alone, or houses with land, beginning at a rental of £14, and 
reaching up to the old occupation rental of £50 ; (2) Copyholders 
and leaseholders in Parliamentary boroughs to be placed on the 
same footing as freeholders in boroughs, who already possessed the 
county franchise ; (3) a savings bank franchise, applicable both to 
towns and counties ; (4) reduction of the borough franchise from 
#0 clear annual value to £7 ‘clear annual value ; (5) a lodger 
franchise. 

These proposals will now appear singularly moderate. Yet Mr. 
Disraeli denounced them as a scheme for Americanising the British 
Constitution, of which the effect would be that “the great ele- 
ments of our civilisation would disappear, and England, from being 
a first-rate kingdom, would become a third-rate republic.” For 
himself, he wished to be guided “by the original scheme of the 
Plantagenets. The elements of the Estate of the Commons must be 
numerous, and they must be ample, in an age like this ; but they 
must be choice. I think that this House should remain a House of 
Commons, and not become a House of the People—the House of a 
mere indiscriminate multitude, devoid of any definite character.” 

Mr. Disraeli, aided by the powerful advocacy of Mr. Lowe, suc- 
ceeded in converting a majority of the House of Commons to his 
views, and the Liberal Ministry and Reform Bill of 1866 perished. 
There can hardly be a doubt that Mr. Disraeli at that time was of 
opinion that the majority of the House of Commons reflected the 
convictions of a majority of the constituencies. He published 
editions of his Parliamentary speeches on Reform, extending from 
1848 (when he became leader of his party) to the end of 1866. 
Those speeches give no uncertain sound. The key-note of them all 
is “ lateral, not vertical, extension of the franchise ;” a “ choice body 
of men endowed with privileges,” not “ an indiscriminate multitude.” 
Household suffrage he denounced in 1848 as “ an absurdity ;”..and 
all his speeches down to 1867 are in the same key. In 1865 he 
declared : “I have not changed my opinion upon what is called 
Parliamentary Reform. All that has occurred, all that I have 
observed, all the results of my reflections, lead me to this more and 
more—that the principle upon which the constituencies should be 
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increased is one, not of radical, but, I would say, of lateral reform 
—the extension of the franchise, not its degradation”—such an 
extension as would leave the constitution still “founded upon an 
aristocratic basis.” In his principal speech against the Liberal Bill 
of 1866 he referred to his own Bill of 1859 as illustrating the true 
theory of the Parliamentary franchise. ‘We believed it was 
dangerous to reduce the borough franchise. .We did not see where 
it would end if we commenced to reduce that franchise.” 

It is perfectly clear, therefore, that down to the end of 1866 
household suffrage, or any reduction of the franchise, was the very 
last thing he thought of or approved. By the time Parliament met, 
however, in 1867, the agitation in favour of Reform had apparently 
convinced him that at least some semblance of a “ vertical extension 
of the franchise” was inevitable. But not feeling sure how far it was 
safe to go or to refrain, he proposed a series of resolutions which vir- 
tually surrendered to the House the initiative and responsibility of 
drawing up a scheme of Parliamentary reform. In introducing his 
resolutions Mr. Disraeli expressed the hope that the House would not 
think that he was “ angling for a policy.” The House very speedily 
gave him te understand that that was precisely what it did think. 
The resolutions fell still-born, and were summarily withdrawn. Then 
followed a Reform Bill which reduced the franchise somewhat, but 
neutralised the reduction by a multitude of restrictions and checks 
that made the reduction quite illusory. Mr. Disraeli, however, 
carried the second reading of his Bill against an amendment moved 
by Mr. Gladstone, who thereupon gave notice of ten amendments in 
Committee. This challenge Mr. Disraeli met by an appeal to his 
supporters in a letter in which he said of Mr. Gladstone’s amend- 
ments, that “if any one of them were adopted it would be impossible 
for the Government to proceed with the Bill.” They were all 
adopted, and sundry other amendments in addition; yet the 
Government proceeded with the Bill and passed it in a form so dif- 
ferent from its original features that the Duke of Buccleuch was 
justified in declaring publicly at the time, that of the Bill which 
passed the second reading in the House of Commons “ nothing 
remained when it received the Royal Assent but the first word, 
‘ Whereas.’” 

If the chief excellence of a political tactician be to persuade his 
own party to retain office on condition of passing the measures of 
their opponents, then undoubtedly Mr. Disraeli’s tactics in 1867 were 
eminently successful. I do not, however, impute Mr. Disraeli’s con- 
duct. on that occasion to any sordid love of office overmastering his 
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convictions. I can easily understand how difficult he would find it 
to retrace his steps when once he found himself on the slope to 
Avernus. The mistake was to have placed himself on the slope at 
all. His victory over Mr. Gladstone on the second reading of the 
Bill was well calculated to inspire him with confidence in his own 
skill to manceuvre the measure in its main lineaments through the 
dangers which beset it. And as each concession was extorted from 
him he persuaded himself, doubtless, that it would be the last, and 
that he might possibly be able to counteract it subsequently by a 
counter move. When all this failed, and the Bill emerged from 
Committee a full-blown Radical measure, it was too late to look 
back, and there was nothing for it but that plunge into the unknown 
which the late Lord Derby characterised, in moving the second 
reading of the Bill in the House of Lords, as “‘a leap in the dark.” 

Would it not have been better tactics, from a Conservative point 
of view, to have accepted the Reform Bill of 1866, with such 
amendments as the Opposition might have been able to engraft upon 
it? Experience shows that a Conservative Government in a minority 
—in other words, on sufferance—is more likely to pass Radical 
measures than a Liberal Government confronted by a compact and 
powerful Opposition. 

But Mr. Disraeli made another great blunder in his tactics on the 
question of Reform in 1867. A politician never suffers in public 
estimation in the long run by changing his opinions, or even by a 
change of policy though his opinions remain unchanged, if he 
frankly admits the change, and can plead the inexorable exigency of 
unavoidable circumstances. The late Lord Derby lost nothing in 
reputation by his change of politics ; and the Duke of Wellington 
has been more honoured for passing Roman Catholic Emancipation 
while still retaining his convictions, than he would have been if 
either he had continued to oppose it, or, after he had changed his 
policy, he had protested that he had never changed at all. 

The second serious tactical blunder, therefore, which Mr. Disraeli 
made in 1867 was not to avow candidly that circumstances were too 
strong for him ; that he had subordinated his own long-cherished 
convictions, hoping for the best, to what he conceived to be the best 
interests of the country ; and that he would be only too glad to find 
that the conduct of the newly enfranchised masses had proved the 
unreasonableness of his objection to their enfranchisement. An 
appeal of that kind hardly ever fails with the British public. But it 
was too simple a plan for Mr. Disraeli’s scheming and subtle 
brain. He attempted the impossible task of persuading the British 
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nation that neither his opinions nor.his policy on the question of 
Parliamentary reform had undergone any change at all, that house- 
hold suffrage had always been the darling dream of his life, and that 
there was nothing he abhorred so much as the notion that the indis- 
criminate multitude were less qualified for the franchise than the 
educated classes. “The consequence of what you call a moderate 
reduction of the borough franchise,” said the earnest champion of 
“a lateral, not a vertical, extension of the franchise,” in his speech 
in support of the third reading of his Reform Bill on July 15, 1867, 
“would have been that a certain portion of the working classes—a 
favoured portion, always spoken of in this House and elsewhere 
publicly in terms of great eulogium, and fed with ‘soft dedications 
all day long ’—were to be assured that they were very much superior 
to any other portion of the working classes, and therefore they were 
to be invested with the franchise on the implied condition that they 
were to form a sort of Prsetorian Guard, in order to prevent another 
portion of the working classes from getting the franchise. This 
system of policy, under different shapes and in different degrees, 
was constantly before the public. We were highly opposed to it. 
We believed it was a dangerous policy—more dangerous to the 
institutions of the country than if we admitted into the political arena 
the great body of the working classes.” 

If the reader will look back at the previous extracts which I have 
given from Mr. Disraeli’s speeches, he will find that the doctrine of 
which Mr. Disraeli here says, “‘ We were always highly opposed to 
it,” is precisely the doctrine which he had himself always preached 
down to the very moment of his denouncing it as a political heresy, 
to which he had been always opposed. 

It is curious that so able a man could have believed that he 
could in this way /ake in the British public. But there is no doubt 
that he did believe it. His journey to and from Scotland, on the 
occasion of the Edinburgh banquet in the autumn of 1867, was a 
kind of triumphal progress, and he evidently mistook the curiosity 
and interest which his unique career excited for an outburst of 
enthusiastic gratitude for his Reform Bill. In the second week of 
the dissolution of 1868 a member of the Government told me that 
Lord Beaconsfield assured him that he expected a majority of 60 at 
least. Instead of that he was beaten by a majority of 118. All his 
finessing went for nothing. The constituencies regarded him as a 
highly interesting figure in English politics, but they gave him no 
credit whatever for the Reform Bill of 1867 ; and when the day of 
reckoning came they gave their confidence and votes to his opponents. 
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Mr. Disraeli’s next opportunity was in 1874. The dissolution of 
that year gave him, greatly to his own surprise, a good working 
majority of nearly 70. Lord Randolph Churchill attributes this 
success to Mr. Disraeli’s tactics and provident organisation. It was 
really due to very different causes. Mr. Forster’s Education Act gave 
mortal offence—unreasonably as I think—to the Nonconformists, and 
when the dissolution came masses of them stood aloof from the 
Liberal cause—sullen, apathetic, and in many cases hostile. In 
addition to this, one or two members of the Liberal Government 
managed to offend a multitude of Liberals by a wanton display of 
what almost amounted to a genius for giving needless offence. And, 
in the third place, Mr. Gladstone’s Government, by the impartial 
thoroughness of its reforming zeal, alienated a host of classes and 
cliques who valued their own interests more than the public weal. 
Yet, in spite of all these disadvantages, the result of the general 
election of 1874 was that the aggregate of votes was largely in 
favour of the Liberals. Leaving Ireland out of the reckoning, the 
total of Liberal votes in England was 1,156,722, as against 1,046,692 
Conservatives. In Scotland the figures were 153,806 Liberals to 
77,708 Conservatives. In the general election of 1874 therefore 
the Liberals had a net majority in Great Britain of 206,128. It was 
therefore by a mere fluke that Mr. Disraeli got his majority on that 
occasion. The Liberals were taken unawares, they were wretchedly 
organised, they were in a mutinous humour, and I believe that as 
many as thirteen Liberal seats, counting twenty-six on a division, 
were lost through a plethora of Liberal candidates going to the 
poll.- It is quite a mistake, therefore, to suppose that the general 
election of 1874 affords any proof that Mr. Disraeli had the con- 
fidence of the country. His majority was fortuitous, and turned 
upon issues which were quite apart from Mr. Disraeli’s personality 
or policy. Indeed, one of the most instructive facts connected with 
the general ‘election of 1874 is the general reticence observed 
towards their chief by Conservative candidates. Their addresses and 
speeches are marked by the conspicuous absence of any expression 
of confidence in Mr. Disraeli. 

When Lord Beaconsfield dissolved, in 1880, he expected some 
losses, but he confidently calculated on getting a good working 
majority. Certainly that was the information which he conveyed to 
the foreign embassies and legations in London ; and his conversations 
with Lord Ronald Gower after the Conservative collapse show how 
poignantly he felt the unexpected humiliation. 

- “A succession of six bad harvests” was his explanation of the 
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disaster. His followers generally attribute it to the torrent of 
eloquence and invective—naturally deemed by them misrepre- 
séntation—which Mr. Gladstone hailed upon them, especially from — 
Midlothian. Bad harvests had, no doubt, some influence, and Mr. 
Gladstone’s eloquence had much more. But if the harvests had 
been good, and Mr. Gladstone had never spoken or written a word, 
the Conservatives would have been beaten in 1880, though not so 
disastrously, What Mr. Gladstone did was to turn a defeat into a 
rout. Even before the emergence of the Eastern Question, the 
Government of Lord Beaconsfield had been losing ground. The 
Slave Circular had greatly damaged it, and its efforts in domestic 
legislation were not happy. Then came the Eastern Question, which, 
skilfully managed, might have established for Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government an enduring reputation. Never were the gifts of fortune 
so wantonly flung away. Not once, but several times, during that 
controversy, might the British Government have led the diplomacy of 
Europe, and settled the Eastern Question, without the spilling of a drop 
of blood, on equitable terms—terms more advantageous to freedom 
and civilisation, as well as to British interests, than the provisions of the 
Treaty of Berlin. Midhat Pasha, who was Grand Vizier during the 
Conference of Constantinople, declared afterwards in an English 
magazine that he would have accepted Lord Salisbury’s original terms, 
to say nothing of the “irreducible minimum,” if he had not been 
encouraged to resistance by the attitude of the British Government 
and the Conservative party ; and Server Pasha, after the collapse of 
the Turkish defence, authorised the publication of a similar declara- 
tion in ‘the English newspapers. The simple truth is that Lord 
Beaconsfield’s own speech at Aylesbury on September 20, 1876, 
contributed nearly as much to the downfall of his Government as 
Mr. Gladstone’s three years’ campaign of versatile oratory. What 
Mr. Gladstone did was to give voice and shape and policy to the 
thoughts which were burning in the heart of the nation. Even Mr. 
Gladstone could not have bewitched the people into agreement with 
him if he had not been able to appeal to facts in support of his 
indictment. In these days of telegrams and cheap newspapers, no 
orator, if he had the tongue of an angel, could pervert the judgment 
of the people to the extent credited by Tory speakers and writers to 
Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence. 

The Government itself, and its chief in particular, had more to do 
with its downfall than Mr. Gladstone’s influence, great as that 
influence was, This is not a mere opinion on my part. From the 
summer of 1877 to the Congress of Berlin I was honorary secretary 
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to a Committee formed for the purpose of aiding the sick and 
wounded of the various armies which were in the field against the 
Turks. The Committee, which was non-political, was a most in- 
fluential one, both from the social position, intellectual eminence, and 
representative character of its members. It was nearly equally. 
divided between Liberals and Conservatives. We formed branch 
committees all over the country, and I was thus placed, in my 
capacity of honorary secretary, in contact with currents of political 
feeling to which neither the public at large nor even the official 
agents of either political party had access. I carefully eschewed all 
politics in connection with the work of the Committee ; but my 
numerous correspondents didnot. I have by me now a large bundle of 
letters which breathe indignation and vengeance against Lord Beacons- 
field’s Government. And many of the letters are from men who 
describe themselves as Conservatives : country squires, clergymen, 
professional men, tradesmen. . Lord Beaconsfield’s Aylesbury speech 
roused a degree of resentment which would have astonished himself, 
had he known it. I mean the speech in which, after admitting that 
“it would be affectation for him to pretend that he was backed by the 
country,” he went on to declare that Mr. Gladstone’s conduct “ might 
be fairly described as worse than any of those Bulgarian atrocities 
which now occupy attention.” Those who knew Lord Beaconsfield 
in the intimacy of private life describe him, no doubt truly, as a 
man of kind and amiable disposition. And Lord Beaconsfield him- 
self would doubtless have been the first to laugh at the idea of his 
reference to Mr. Gladstone being taken seriously. But the public, 
for the most part, did take him seriously both in his reference to Mr. 
Gladstone and in his subsequent description of the report of a certain 
massacre as resting on “ coffee-house babble.” People were notin a 
mood to appreciate jokes or levity, however innocently intended, in a 
matter where their feelings were so deeply engaged. Lord Beaconsfield 
made the mistake of believing that the glory of empire and the cry of 
“ British interests ” would prove stronger than sympathy for suffering 
and indignation against wrong. When he returned from the Congress 
of Berlin he had a map published showing the large amount of terri- 
tory which he had rescued from the Treaty of San Stefano and 
restored to the Sultan ; little imagining that in the day of reckoning 
that achievement would be regarded as an additional article in the 
indictment against him. He thought the people would regard it as a 
great triumph over Russia. They really regarded it as the handing 
back of liberated Christians to the yoke of a hateful slavery. Lord 
Beaconsfield had one great chance, and he flung it away. Lord 
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Beaconsfield’s Cabinet at home might have made Lord Salisbury’s 
mission to Constantinople a brilliant success. There was then 
indeed a golden opportunity of making “ peace with honour,” and 
thus earning the gratitude of a united people. But Lord Beacons- 
field’s speech about the “ three campaigns” doomed Lord Salisbury’s 
mission to failure before the negotiations were opened. 

A dissolution any time after that failure would have been ruinous 
to Lord Beaconsfield’s Government. I was thought little better than 
a lunatic, both by Liberal and Conservative friends, for predicting, a 
year before the dissolution, that the Liberals would have a majority of 
not less than fifty in England, Scotland, and Wales. I had no data 
for forming an opinion about Ireland. Even as late as the eve of 
Mr. Gladstone’s} first campaign Mr. Adam thought my estimate pre- 
posterous. He did not expect todo more than reduce the Con- 
servative majority “almost to zero.” After that campaign he told 
me that he was “half converted to my opinion.” Still, he did not 
expect more than a majority of from twenty to thirty. I think I 
remember an article by Mr. Gladstone in one of the magazines, in 
which he tock a much more sanguine view than Mr. Adam. 

My calculation was very simple. The Liberal disaster of 1874 
was caused by Liberal apathy and disunion more than by Conserva- 
tive strength. It was clear that in the election of 1880 the Liberals 
would close their ranks and present a united front. My private cor- 
respondence showed me, in addition, that a considerable number of 
Conservatives would, for the first time, turn their votes against their 
party, while others would remain neutral. The Liberals, too, would 
be the assailants along the whole line ; and the attacking party, if it 
believes in its cause and its leaders, has an enormous advantage in 
all warfare. 

It seems to me evident, then, that if Lord Beaconsfield’s tactics are 
to be tested by results, they ought to be shunned rather than imitated 
by the inheritor of “ Elijah’s mantle,” whoever he may be. Lord 
Beaconsfield appealed to the constituencies four times ; twice under 
the auspices of the late Lord Derby, once under his own. He was 
beaten on all four occasions, but only disastrously when he appealed 
as Premier—that is, with nothing but his own name and tactics to 
fall back upon. In 1874 he expected to be beaten, and to his own 
great surprise he won. With that solitary victory, however, his own 
tactics had very little to do. 

Now suppose Lord Randolph Churchill were to persuade his party 
to adopt his tactics, and that he could thus force an appeal to the 
country. What then? He frankly admits that he has no hope of 
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getting a majority in England, Scotland, or Wales. “In Ireland, 
-however, something might be done; and if Lord Beaconsfield’s 
spirit could for a moment animate his statue, an Irish policy might 
be suggested which would captivate the Celtic race. This, however, 
is so dangerous that” Lord Randolph Churchill “ passes from it 
with haste.” 

The result of a general election under present circumstances would 
therefore, even on Lord Randolph Churchill’s own showing, leave 
the Tories in a minority ; and they could only beat the Government 
by an alliance with Mr. Parnell’s party. This coalition might very 
possibly put the Government in-a minority. In that event, one of 
two results would follow. Either the Conservatives would take 
office, or refuse to form a ministry. In the latter case the Liberals 
would probably appeal at once to the country again, on the cry 
of an unprincipled coalition between the Tory party and the ene- 
mies of the Empire, for the purpose of making government impos- 
sible. The consequence would almost certainly be such a defeat as 
the Tory party has not experienced in our generation, and a victory 
for the Liberals which would overwhelm the combined forces of 
Mr. Parnell and the Tories. 

If, on the other hand, the Tories were to take office under the gis 
of Mr. Parnell, they would be obliged to act on Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s suggestion, and attempt “an Irish policy which would 
captivate the Celtic race ;” in plain language, Home Rule in some 
shape, and the expropriation of the Irish landlords. It may be said 
that any policy of this kind which would be acceptable to the 
Parnellites would shiver the Tory party and would be repudiated by 
the British nation. 

So that in either case the too probable result of the tactics 
recommended by Lord Randolph Churchill would be the dis- 
comfiture of the Tory party. Sir Stafford Northcote has recently 
defended the tactics of obstruction by the example of Leonidas and 
his Spartans in the pass of Thermopylae. But the end of that 
obstruction was that the Persians outmanceuvred the Spartans, who 
perished with their leader as soon as the scene of battle changed 
from the narrow Pass of Obstruction to the open field, and Leonidas 
and his band had to face the general host of their foes. 

It is with no unfriendly feeling to the Conservative party that I 
write. On the contrary, I should regard any serious disaster to them 
as a grave misfortune to the country. The best hope for wholesome 
legislation in the future is that the Liberal and Conservative parties 
respectively should remain strong and homogeneous, and faithful to 
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their principles, but eschew alliances which lead only to Pyrrhic 
victories. With all deference to Lord Randolph Churchill, I question 
whether “the business of an Opposition is to oppose.” The business 
of an Opposition is to criticise and amend, and only reject what they 
believe incapable of amendment. Indiscriminate opposition can 
only lead to deadlock and chaos, ending in the discredit and damage 
of the party that resorts to it. Above all, beware of appealing to 
religious prejudices. Lord, Beaconsfield tried that game in 1868, 
and agair: on the subject of the Public Worship Bill in 1874, and 
with signal injury to himself on both occasions. The Tories will 
make a similar mistake if they attempt to persuade the constituencies 
that Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet is in active sympathy with Atheism. 
The accusation will beget resentment instead of credence. 

The turn of the Conservatives will come, but whether its advent 
is near or distant depends chiefly on the tactics and policy they 
pursue before the next dissolution. Are they going to follow the 
tactics and the sober Conservatism of the late Sir Robert Peel, or the 
tactics and neo-Toryism of-the late Lord Beaconsfield? On the 
answer to that question hang issues momentous to their own future. 


MALCOLM MACCOLL, 
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FASHIONABLE ENGLISH. 


AS the extension of popular education tended to the 
conservation of the English language in its literary 
purity? Is not the word education, to some extent, a misnomer? 
And should not the process which we designate by that name be 
more properly called “ instruction,” that is to say, in the arts and 
accomplishments of reading, writing, and arithmetic, which are but 
the tools of education, and not education itself? ‘These questions 
are important, and opinion will greatly vary as to the answers that 
ought to be given to them. It is true, that in the late Lord 
Brougham’s phrase, the schoolmaster has been abroad, and that the 
operations of that elementary functionary have been widely extended 
since Lord Brougham’s time ; and it is also true, that between the 
primary power of reading, and the secondary but more important power 
of turning that reading to profitable account, there exists a mighty 
difference. Lord Brougham’s schoolmaster taught reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and Mr. Forster’s schoolmasters teach little more. 
But this is not education, though unthinking people consider it to 
be so—and though paying the school-rate with more or less un- 
willingness, they pride themselves on doing their duty, though 
perfunctorily, in the cause of education. In our day, as in every 
other, everybody speaks ; and in our day, as in every other, few people 
speak well ; and in our time, more perhaps than in any other—almost 
everybody writes. But very few authors in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century write much better than they talk. 

The late Mr. G. P. Marsh, of Massachusetts, who died recently in 
the position of American Ambassador to the kingdom of Italy, in his 
excellent lectures on the English language, originally delivered at 
Columbia College, New York, and afterwards reprinted in the United 
States and in England, records “that a distinguished British scholar 
of the last century, declared that he had known but three or four of 
his countrymen who spoke their native language with uniform 
grammatical accuracy, and that the great French writer, Paul 
Louis Courrier, asserted that in his day there might have been 
five or six persons who knew Greek thoroughly, but that the 
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French who could speak or write French correctly were still fewer 
in number.” 

In our day it may be said with still greater truth—as applied to 
the writing of English—that of the great multitude of writers whom 
the extension of elementary education and the vast increase of 
periodical literature have produced, few take the trouble or possess 
the taste and ability to write their native language as it ought to be 
written by all who aspire to see their compositions in print. 

Thousands of articles are published every day in the newspapers, 
and possibly thousands of novels and volumes of verse are annually 
given to the world without the excuse of haste which may be accepted 
on behalf of periodical writers. In consequence of this profusion of 
literary work performed by neophytes, who write as fluently as they 
talk, and with as little preliminary study, the standard of literary taste 
has fallen. Men and women who adopt the literary profession without 
adequate qualification, except a little smattering of everything, or who, 
having the qualification, are not able to afford themselves the time 
to give their talents fair play, seldom or never take the trouble to 
study critically the language which is the vehicle of their thoughts. A 
man may not practise as a physician or a surgeon, a barrister or an 
attorney, without qualifying himself for his vocation by time and 
study, and the approval of the heads of the profession to which he 
aspires to belong ; but any man or woman can become an author— 
or a cook—without leave asked of anybody ; and the cookery in 
these instances is often better than the authorship. 

At the same time it would be unjust to deny that many leading 
articles and many books, written by careless and imperfectly 
educated peopie, reflect the highest credit upon the ability of their 
authors. A slip-shod and even a vulgar style of writing is quite 
compatible with persuasive power, critical acumen, irrefragable logic, 
and even with eloquence, inasmuch as all these intellectual gifts 
are sometimes found in the possession of wholly illiterate people, and 
even of savages. But, granted the possession of the critical acumen, 
the logical power, and the eloquence, all these qualities would be 
enhanced and adorned if they were accompanied by a thorough 
mastery of the language in which they were exhibited, and by the 
graces of style which distinguish all writers of genius, and even of 
commanding talent. 

In the days in which our lot is cast, days when in consequence 
of the annually increasing multiplicity of our numbers in the limited 
area of these islands, creating a pressure which a copious emigration 
does but little to remove or even to alleviate, the struggle for bare 
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subsistence is abnormally severe ; and when that for wealth and 
social pre-eminence is severer still, all literature of the highest order, 
requiring thought and study, stands but a slender chance of appre- 
ciation. People are too much pre-occupied with all-engrossing and 
grinding cares to find time or inclination for much reading beyond 
that which the newspapers supply. And the newspapers, without 
meaning any disrespect to them, are so prolix, that, not contented 
with telling the news once, they make crambée repetita of it, by telling 
it again in their editorial columns, interlarding the narrative with a 
needless commentary, or deducing a too obvious moral from the 
tritest of stories. In addition to this unnecessary repetition, they 
invade what used to be the function of books and purely literary 
periodicals, and diurnally publish essays, often very readable, on 
a variety of social subjects that do not come properly within the 
category of current events, or diurnal history. One of the results is 
that those who make it a point to read the newspapers and maga- 
zines, can rarely find time to read anything else. If perchance these 
busy people desire to read a book, they generally prefer one that 
does not overtax their mental energies, or which ministers solely to 
their amusement, or, at the best, prevents them from falling asleep 
after the business of the day is concluded. 

In the great and increasing army of newspaper writers, it is not 
to be expected that every private in the ranks is, or ever can be, a 
master of style, or one who can afford time to cultivate the graces of 
a Steele, an Addison, or a Junius. It is sufficient for the rank and 
file that they make themselves intelligible, and that they do not 
preach above the heads and the understandings of their readers. But 
writers may be simple and intelligible—and on a level with the 
intelligence of those whom they address—whilst grinding out as 
from a barrel-organ the old similitudes, the old and worn-out phrases 
of their predecessors. For a good or apt word, and a happy phrase, 
all readers ought to be grateful, but writers ought to beware of 
repeating them too often, or introducing them on all occasions 
relevant or irrelevant, especially if they be inferior writers—mere 
parrots and mocking-birds—who catch a word by the ear and use it 
without intelligence or necessity. Such words and phrases soon 
degenerate into slang. 

Among these stock phrases continually employed by careless 
writers, mere echoes of the sounds that others have made, are the 
following old acquaintances of the daily press :— 

“ For a moment.” —Thus if a thing is not to be endured, believed, 
tolerated, or thought of, it is inevitably added that they are not to be 
believed, &c. for a moment. 
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“ At large.”—The community, the nation, society, the public, 
are scarcely ever mentioned in leading articles, or in speeches, with- 
out the unnecessary addendum “ at large,” though each of these 
substantives would be sufficient without it. 

“ Conspicuous by its absence.”—This figure of speech was first 
made with happy effect by the late Earl Russell, in commenting 
upon the absence on a great occasion of one who ought to have been 
present. Since that day—more than twenty years ago—the phrase, 
paradoxical though it be, but effective and intelligible, has taken the 
fancy of a vast multitude of over-ready writers, and has done duty 
almost diurnally, to prove the penury of idea of those who habitually 
make use of it. 

“ The irony of Fate” was an excellent phrase originally, but when 
employed without discretion by people who have not considered 
what irony means, or what Fate is (the stern, the unbending, the in- 
vincible, the inevitable), it becomes a locution as idle as the parrot’s 
utterance of “ pretty Poll.” Irony is a jest, and a mockery; but 
there is no jesting, no mockery in Fate. Jesting and mockery are 
human, but Fate is divine. 

“History repeats itse/f.”—This is an untruth, or at best a half 
truth, which is constantly dinned into the ears of the unthinking. 
The phrase is acceptable to people who would accept anything if 
uttered ex cathedré and in a loud voice of authority. But the asser- 
tion is baseless. Similar incidents occur in all ages and in all 
countries ; but the germs of those incidents, their surroundings, their 
developments, and their results are infinitely varied in the progress 
of the ages. The execution of Charles I. in England, and of 
Louis XVI. in France, have been triumphantly cited as proofs of the 
so-called fact that there is nothing new in history ; but where is the 
repetition in the fate of Charles I. and Louis XVI. in the subse. 
quent history of both countries? It does not exist, and the con- 
stant iteration of the phrase is not merely a misleading platitude, but 
a weariness of spirit to the thoughtful few who study history for them- 
selves and draw rational conclusions from its teachings. 

“Reading between the lines.” —This well-worn phrase is constantly 
employed by writers who imagine themselves to be wiser than their 
neighbours, and who fancy they can discover ambiguous meanings in 
the plainest statements, and detect treachery in the mere assertion 
that two and two are four. They “ read between the lines,” as they 
say, and find that two and two are intended to represent five, or 
perhaps five hundred, in the apparently plain statement to which 
they give their sinister interpretation. 

QQ24 
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Several other phrases, unobjectionable in themselves, but rendered 
offensive by perpetual reiteration, affront the eyes of newspaper 
readers every morning and evening ; and infest the pages of the 
multitudinous novels that serve to amuse or to weary the leisure of 
those who have nothing to think about. Among these are “ The spur 
of the occasion ;” “‘ The courage of his convictions ;” “That goes 
without saying; ” “ We are free to confess ;” “ We have a shrewd sus- 
picion ;” “ Equal to the occasion ;” “The devouring element ;” 
“ Within an inch of his life,” and many others equally familiar. 

Among single words that may fairly come under the designation 
of newspaper slang, are ventilate, instead of to discuss, succumb in- 
stead of to die, demise instead of death ; form instead of condition 
or manners ; /engthy, instead of long. It must be said for lengthy 
when used for tediously long, that it is a good word in itself, as marking 
a difference between /ong, which is not too long—and long which is 
much too long; but when a writer describes a “‘/engthy journey by 
rail,” the adjective is so misapplied, that the reader may be justified 
in asking if the traveller did not undertake the journey in a strengthy 
carriage ? 

The novelists in some respects are greater adepts in slang than 
the newspapers ; and borrow the language of the sculptor and the 
stonemason. In describing the personal beauty of their heroes or 
heroines, they almost invariably write that their noses are beautifully 
cut, and their lips and chins finely or delicately chise/led; while 
eyebrows are neither cut nor chiselled but carved. 

Paint is a word applied to the colour of natural objects, for 
which may be pleaded the great example of Shakespeare, when he 


“~wrote— 
When daisies pied and violets blue 


Do faint the meadows with delight. 


But it is an example which ought not to be frequently followed— 
and never by any one whose genius does not warrant him in taking 
liberties with the language. Zyansfire is a word that careless writers 
continually employ instead of to “happen.” ‘Transpire originally 
signified to emit insensible vapour through the pores of the skin. 
It was afterwards used metaphorically in the sense of to become 
known, to emerge from secrecy into comparative or positive pub- 
licity. This was a perfectly permissible and correct employment 
of the word; but when a newspaper writer, commenting upon the 
outrages committed by the Communists of Paris in 1870, spoke 
of “the events that have recently ¢ransfired in France,” he used 
a word without comprehending its meaning, and outraged his mother 
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tongue. We have not yet come to the barbarism of writing, “ An 
accident ¢ranspired in the streets yesterday,” but there is no knowing 
how soon the superfine penny-a-liner may accustom us to the solecism. 

Among the recent vulgarisms that have crept into the press is an 
abuse of the suffix dom, from the Teutonic ¢um, as legitimately used in 
kingdom, christendom, popedom, czardom, dukedom, earldom, wisdom, 
martyrdom, freedom, &c. The word, however, does not admit of un- 
limited extension at the hands either of neologists or of would-be 
comic writers. 

“ Officialdom is strong in France, in Germany, and in Russia.”— 
Globe. Still worse than officialdom, is womandom for the female sex, 
and /rouserdom, as used by a writer in the Pad/ Mall Gazette, October 
27, 1882, for the male sex—as the wearers of trousers. But as 
Mademoiselle Thérése used to sing in the cafés chantants of Paris 
“ Rien n’est sacré pour un sapeur,” so nothing is sacred to the grinning 
sciolists who aspire to be facetious. 

The much-abused system of competitive examination for public 
employment, which threatens to reduce all our young men to one dead 
level of Chinese mediocrity, has enriched the already too copious 
vocabulary of literary slang—by two words: to cram, and to coach, 
Cram is a term of disparagement, but to coach is considered legiti- 
mate, as in the following advertisement : “ A professor of elocution 
and dramatic art, privately coaches amateurs in acting or reading.” 
(The coach or the man who coaches, is sometimes irreverently but not 
inappropriately called a grinder.) 

Persuasion is a word that, besides its ordinary and familiar mean- 
ing—which it is unnecessary to set forth—has come to signify the 
particular belief of any class of dissenters from the doctrines or ob- 
servances of the Church of Rome. Thus, it is correct to say 
that a man is of the “Protestant persuasion,” the “ Methodist 
persuasion,” the “‘ Baptist persuasion,” the “ Presbyterian persuasion,” 
&c.; but it is not correct to say that he is of the “‘ Jewish persuasion,” 
the “ Mahomedan persuasion,” the “ Buddhist persuasion,” &c., be- 
cause these are not sects of any greater faiths or religions. But the 
prevalence of the word in religious matters has led, in the newspapers, 
to a wholly unjustifiable abuse of it, by the illiterate vulgar, or by 
the semi-educated vulgar, who are more to blame for their ignorance 
than the utterly ignorant. Thus, a reporter for the daily press, when 
examined as a witness, was asked, what was his business or profession 
—and replied that he was of the reportorial persuasion! just as, if an 
ass could speak, he might reply, if a similar question were put to him, 
that he was “ of the asinine persuasion.” 
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Equally, or even more, detestable is the use of the word as applied 
to sex. In a letter from West Hampstead, in the Dasly Telegraph of 
September 8, 1882, in reference to the alarm created by a recent 
burglary ; the writer recommends every householder to discharge his 
revolver whenever he shall find any unauthorised person of “ the 
male persuasion on his premises during the hours of darkness.” 
More flagrant still is the use of the word applied to a girl or 
woman, asa “ friend of the female persuasion.” “One of the female 
persuasion, if she be a cook in a good family, is an awfully good friend 
of the unmarried policeman,” is the statement of a would-be comic 
writer in the columns of a would-be comic periodical. 

The loss of the good old English word “ c/efe,” which long ago 
dropped out of the language, and which signified to call a thing by 
its name, has never been satisfactorily supplied. Two irreverent and 
vulgar substitutes have recently been found for it, both in the press 
and. in conversation—in “baptise” and “christen.” These two 
words ought to be reserved for the solemn ceremony of naming a 
child of Christian parents at the font—or of receiving a convert into 
the Christian Church—but of late years both have been indiscrimi- 
nately and most improperly used for naming anything—from a battle 
to a ship, a street, or even a dog ora horse. For instance, in com- 
menting upon the question of the removal of the grates to the ladies’ 
gallery in the House of Commons, the Z7mes in a leading article 
remarked (July 12, 1869): “The grate question of the ladies’ 
gallery, as Mr. Lowe christened it.” That horses are “ christened” 
may be learned from a writer in the Daily Telegraph, October 7, 

. 1882, who tells the world that subsequent to the great Civil War in 
the United States, “ Many a favourite hunter was christened after 
Stonewall Jackson.” Even stones are christened, according to a 
writer in the same newspaper, October 22, 1882: “This quaint, 
strange fossil, commonly called thunderbolt, which is to be found 
everywhere in all the oolitic and cretaceous strata, from the lowest 
lias to the upper chalk, resembles nothing so much as a large ten- 
penny nail or slate pin, and its appearance is sufficiently indicated 
by its name, which, in effect, signifies arrow-head. The Germans 
called the strange object Pfei/stein and Donnerstein, and the French 
christen it pierre de foudre.” “Weights and measures” may also be 
“christened” according to the Echo, May 25, 1880: “On a recent 
visit of the weights and measures inspector the unfortunate standards 
were observed, and Dr. Siemens was summoned in due form and 
mulcted in two marks (25.)—a warning to all philosophers who may 
have weights not properly christened by the authorities.” Writing ofa 
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fashionable hairdresser in Paris, the G/ode, November, 1881, went so 
far as to daptise the action of his scissors : “ His place has become 
the fashionable shaving shop of all Paris and has obtained an almost 
European reputation. Shaving ard hair-cutting are a branch of art 
in his eyes. He studies the dress, appearance, and profession of his 
sitters, giving instructions to his acolytes who wield the shears, con- 
descending at times to add the finishing touches. He has baptised 
each snip of the scissors with some peculiar name.” Even the “club” 
of a savage, according to the Daily News, February 25, 1879, was 
christened, “The great hero of the Zulus, before they knew 
Europeans, was a warrior who christened his club ‘the watcher of the 
fords.’” The Globe, April 10, 1879, speaks of the “christening of 
our streets,”—which certainly, if it could be effected with success 
upon many of the male and female frequenters, would be a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. “It is quite surprising what a 
little use our modern AZdiles make of history when they christen or 
re-christen the streets and squares of our great cities.” 

Ilk.—This word has been borrowed from the Lowland Scotch— 
and signifies the same—or of the same place—as in Mackintosh of 
Mackintosh, Forbes of Forbes, Macnab of Macnab, &c. In these 
phrases it signifies that the man’s name is the same as that of his 
estate, and 2/2 is substituted, to avoid a repetition, as Mackintosh of 
that 7/2, Forbes of that 7/&, Macnab of that //A—s.e., of that same. 
Modern writers in the press, ignorant of the true meaning of “ IIk,” 
and supposing that it signifies of the same kind, sort, description, or 
genus, continually make use of it in a sense that would make 
Mackintosh of that //& either laugh or shudder. Thus the Standard, 
December 14, 1880, speaking of several Parisian journals of the same 
shade of politics, says : “‘ The Défense, the Univers, and their confréres 
of the same 7/k, are loud in their appeals to the President to throw 
the Chamber and the Republicans overboard.” In the Pall Mail 
Gazette, January 24, 1869, occurs, ‘‘ Many barbarians of this 272, and 
even of later times ;” and in the Daily 7elegraph, February 8, 1870, a 
writer informed his readers that “ Matilda lived in St. John’s Villas, 
Twickenham, and Mr. Passmore in King Street of the same 7/&.” 

Among the many corruptions which have long been creeping into 
the newspapers are the present tenses of the verbs to drd and to dare, 
which hasty writers persistently use for the preterite and past participle 
badeand bidden; dared and durst. The fact is that dade and durst, 
and even dares, have become all but obsolete in our day, without any 
possible reason either in grammar or in euphony. Why, for instance, 
should not dade or didden be used in the following instances from 
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the Zimes and the Quarterly Review ?—“ Mr. Charles Dickens finally 
bid farewell to Philadelphia.”—7Zimes. “Uncertain even at that 
epoch (1864) of Austria’s fidelity, Prussia Jd high for German 
leadership.”—-Zimes. ‘‘ Hecalled his servants and d/d them procure 
firearms.”—Zimes. “The competition is so sharp and general that 
the leader of to-day can nevér be sure that he will not be outbid 
to morrow.”—Quarterly Review. And why not durs¢ in the fol- 
lowing extract from the Rev. Charles Kingsley? “ Neither her 
maidens nor the priest dare speak to her for half an hour.”—-Here- 
ward the Wake. 

It is scarcely possible to take up any newspaper—daily or 
weekly—metropolitan or provincial, or any magazine or periodical 
whatever, without finding the mathematical word “ factor” employed 
on every variety of occasion. No doubt the word is sometimes con- 
venient, and if only used sparingly might be accepted as a welcome 
substitute for many an awkward periphrasis ; but its constant iteration, 
without reason or relevancy, is a nuisance. Take for instance the 
following examples of its miisuse, selected at random from recent 
newspapers. Writing of the desire of the Americans to possess a 
monolith or obelisk, such as that conveyed from Egypt to London by 
the liberality and public spirit of Sir Erasmus Wilson, the Daily 
Telegraph remarks, October 12, 1880 : “If Americans really travel 
abroad, as the Mew York World seems to think, because they have no 
obelisks at home, defeated Europe will not grudge them the most 
superior monolith. It seems that a man of wealth and leisure ‘finds 
no interest to keep him in New York compared to what allures him 
to foreign capitals.’ If obelisks make a factor in the sum of foreign 
allurements, by all means let New York have one or more ail to 
herself.” The weather has also its “ factor,” according to the G/obe, 
May 28, 1877: “‘ As one of the factors of weather, such as tempe- 
rature, humidity, or atmospheric pressure.” So also the decline of 
English opera is to be attributed to a “factor.” “But we, while 
lamenting that no English Opera exists, overlook the most essential 
factor in the case. Take our music schools, for example. What is the 
Royal Academy of Music doing on behalf of opera? Absolutely 
nothing beyond providing a small supply of men for the orchestra.” — 
Daily Telegraph, October 25, 1877. The Jesuits and Jesuitism 
have also their “factor.” ‘“‘Jesuitism has been charged with atro- 
cious crimes, credited with fabulous influence, supposed to possess 
almost superhuman cunning. But through evil report and good 
report it has preserved its existence, and has made itself a factor 
not to be neglected by any statesman or historian.”—Daily News, 
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November, 1879. Mr. Gladstone, with his influential name and real 
scholarship, is also responsible for the misuse of the word. Mr. 
Gladstone’s article on “ The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern Ques. 
tion” appears translated into Spanish in the Revista Contemporanea 
of April 30. Following the example of Mr. Gladstone—and writing 
on the Eastern Question and Mr. Gladstone’s attempted solution of 
it—the Daily Telegraph, November 30, 1879, says: “ Another delu- 
sion dispelled by this war is that which apprehends Russia to be a 
civilising factor in the East-European problem.” Soap and water are 
also declared to come under the category of factors : “‘ The Revising 
Barrister appears fully to appreciate the value of soap and water as 
an important factor in the progress of civilisation.” Crabs, lobsters, 
oysters are “ factors,” though not of the highest order, according to the 
Standard, September 26, 1882: ‘ Shell-fish in the past, even more 
than at the present date, occupied an important place in the history 
of man’s dietary, though, indeed, if we are to accept without cavil 
Brillat-Savarin’s famous dictum, ‘ Dis-moiz ce que tu manges, et je te 
dirai gui tu es,’ they cannot be accorded a lofty grade among the 
Jactors of civilization.” 

Nihilism in Russia is also a factor, or it might be said a male- 
factor. “The desperation of the reckless minority organized against 
the Czar is a serious facor, which cannot be left out of the account.” 
—Daily Telegraph, September 22, 1882. “ The false prophet of the 
Soudan is a facéor in the situation with which the British Government 
will promptly have to reckon.”—Pai/ Mall Gazette, October 24, 1882. 
A culinary artist who, in a popular penny journal, endeavours to 
instruct the public on the secrets of gastronomy, informs his readers 
that “the great facfor in the dressing of a salad is good Lucca oil and 
plenty of it ;” while another periodical says that “ the essential factor 
of a good pancake is an egg.” ‘‘A profuse expenditure of the coin of the 
realm, applied in a practical manner, has been a very powerful factor 
amongst not a few potent agencies in bringing ignorant, neutral, and 
apathetic voters to the poll.” —G/obe, March 12, 1882. A fashionable 
Society paper, as journals of that class are absurdly called, declares that 
“one of the factors of her Majesty’s health is a residence in the High- 
lands.” A few further specimens of the abuse of the word in literary 
composition are selected at random: “ Russia has once more become 
a mighty factor in Europe.”"—Daily Telegraph, April 26, 1880. 
“ The hostile attitude of Secocoeni is no new facfor in the general 
situation in Africa.”—7Zimes, March 10, 1879. “ The prepossession 
of the police against prisoners is a facfor in any case for the prose- 
cution."—Daily Telegraph, March 17, 1880. ‘Which made the 
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old boots an expressive factor in the character of the man.”— 
May Fair, April 5, 1879. “A good digestion is always quoted as 
a factor in the composition of happiness.”—-Pal/ Mail Gazette, 
April 29, 1880. Whether Mr. Gladstone wishes it or not, he 
must be its (the new Ministry’s) vital factor.”—Standard, April 13, 
1880, “This country is still an important /facfor in the affairs of 
Europe.”— World, March 24, 1880. “ Fifty years ago the duel was 
still a recognized and important factor in English politics.”—G/obe, 
March 15, 1880. “A few years ago M. Rochefort was a serious 
factor in French politics.”"—Daily News, March 24, 1880. “ The 
elector who, without being actually illiterate, is merely stupid, is one 
of the most perplexing factors that the wire-pullers have to reckon 
with.”— Daily Telegraph, April 8, 1880. 

Had and Would.—The colloquial use of the same contraction 
Z’d for I had and I would has been extended imperceptibly into 
writing and printing, with results that threaten to supersede wou/d 
altogether and to replace it most improperly by Aad. Some of our 
ablest writers have fallen into this inelegancy, or allowed their 
printers to do so—among others Mr. Thackeray, who says in the 
“ Virginjans,” “I Aad rather have lost an arm,” instead of “I would 
rather have lost an arm”; and Mr. Carlyle, who has “ A doom for 
Quashee (the negro) which I Aad rather not contemplate,” instead 
of “‘ would rather not.” Instances of this unnecessary corruption of 
the word are to be found so far back as the days of Shakespeare, and 
a century later in the usually well written and classical pages of the 
Tatler and Spectator. 

When ad is followed by the word Jdeffer, as in the phrase “ you 
had better,” it is an improper substitute for would, though “ you Aad 
better do so and so” has the small advantage of being more laconic 
than the synonymous phrase, “ /¢ would be better if you did so and 
so.” When had is followed by Aave, its use is still more un- 
grammatical. Thus when the Zimes, March 12, 1879, says, “Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson Aad better Aave kept to his original proposal,” it 
means that “ Sir Wilfrid Lawson weu/d have done better to keep, or to 
have kept, to his original proposal.” So also the Sfectator, March 2, 
1879, when it wrote “The motion ad better be withdrawn,” was 
guilty of a permissible colloquialism, but was grammatically incor- 
rect, and should have written “ It wou/d be better if the motion were 
withdrawn.” In like manner the Zxaminer fell into the prevalent 
carelessness, when it wrote, March 2, 1879, “If the University of 
London, after an existence of forty years, cannot produce a com- 
petent man, it Aad etter cease to exist.” 
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The style oratorical first prominently introduced by Lord 
Macaulay in his Critical Essays has been, and is, imitated ad 
nauseam by writers of the present day. It is intended to be forcible, 
but is only forcibly-feeble at the best. When an orator, in the 
height of his argument or his passion, omits his adjective and stops 
the flow of his words to supply it, as in the phrase, “It has been 
said, and excellently well said,” he is perfectly justified in strengthen- 
ing his meaning by an afterthought, even though it lead to a 
surplusage of words ; but when a writer, who can supply the missing 
epithet in its proper place by a stroke of the pen in the manuscript, 
writes as if he were making a speech, the mannerism, if too often 
repeated, becomes painful to the reader. Thus, when the Standard, 
May 10, 1882, writes, “ Though direct proof may as yet be wanting, 
the vast majority of the English people w7// believe, and rightly believe, 
that the Phcenix Park victims were butchered with American knives, 
and their murderers paid with American gold,” the two delieves are 
neither necessary nor in good taste ; and “the English people will 
rightly believe ” would be better than “ de/ieve, and rightly believe.” 

The Freeman's Journal on the same subject has, “ Ireland would 
welcome with a sense of profound relief the appointment to the 
Chief Secretaryship of any English politician except Mr. Forster, 
because it would be assumed, and naturally assumed, that the 
appointment of Mr. Forster means a return in a more intense form 
to the policy of coercion.” Why the repetition of assumed? and does 
the repetition add either to the sense or the elegance of the phrase? 

The Pall Mall Gazette possesses a writer or writers with whom 
this mannerism appears to be a favourite. Thus, on November 1, 
1882, we find in its columns, “The usually apathetic majority of 
disappointed citizens have rezo/fed, and successfully revolted.” On 
October 26, 1882, it has, “The constituency will concdude, and 
properly conclude.” On September 20, 1882, the same journal has 
two examples of this affectation—‘“‘ Who do not frepare, and carefully 
prepare,” and “Which are all tems, and important zfems.” The 
Standard offends in the same manner—“ Everything obliges us to 
assume, and to assume with much confidence”; and “‘ We say it, and say 
it advisedly.” So also the Morning Advertiser of November 1, 1882, 
has, “ They think, and right/y think, the question of procedure one 
which especially concerns the dignity of the House of Commons.” 
The Daily Telegraph, November 6, 1882, in expatiating on the 
beauties and amenities of Hampstead Heath as a recreation ground 
for London, says that the neighbouring inhabitants “ ¢hought, and 
very properly thought, that cricket ought not to be forbidden,” 
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Exaggeration, or attempted intensification of language, especially 
in the use of epithets, is one of the colloquial or literary vices of 
the age, and is by no means peculiar to the newspapers. If a thing 
is very good, or exceedingly good, it is not sufficient to say so in 
simple terms. Very, is but a weak word in the requirements of 
modern times, which insist on the stronger epithets of awfully, or 
dreadfully, to express a becoming sense of the charms either of beauty, 
health, wealth, or mirth. Awfully handsome, awfully well, awfully 
rich, or awfully funny, are common colloquialisms. Then “awfully” 
is varied ad /ibitum by dreadfully, or even by excruciatingly. A very 
funny farce would be but a poor thing in the parlance of to-day, 
and must be described as “‘ screamingly funny,” if it were expected 
to be acceptable to the jaded frequenters of any modern theatre. 
To burst into tears is no longer a permissible phrase in the language 
of novelists, nothing less than a flood or a deluge of tears will suffice 
for their exigencies ; while to be applauded, signifies nothing unless 
the recipient of the public favour be applauded “ to the skies.” 

The introduction of new words into the language, or the for- 
mation of new words upon the old Greek and Latin bases, is no 
difficult process. The difficulty lies in procuring their acceptance. 
It is almost impossible to force them into favour or into general 
use if prematurely or unnecessarily compounded. In the “ New 
World of Words,” 1678, by Edward Phillips, which borrowed its 
title from a previous work by Florio, “The World of Words,” there 
is inserted by way of appendix a list of 240 words, which he declared 
“to be formed of such affected words from the Latin or Greek as 
are either to be used warily, and upon occasion only, or totally to be 

- rejected as barbarous, or illegally compounded and derived.” Of 
these prohibited or partially prohibited words, only eleven have 
made good their footing in the language during more than two 
centuries. These eleven, which in our day could not well be dis- 
pensed with, and to which it seems strange that anyone could ever 
have objected, are “autograph, aurist, bibliograph, circumstantiate, 
evangelize, ferocious, holograph, inimical, misanthropist, misogynist, 
and syllogize.” Possibly, during the next two centuries, a few more 
of the strange words collected by Phillips may force their way into 
colloquial or literary favour ; but there seems to be little chance 
of the adoption of the greater part of them, such as /a//aciloguent, 
speaking deceitfully or fallaciously ; /loccification, setting at nought ; 
homodox, of the same opinion; /udbidinity, obscenity; mauricide, a 
mouse-killer; mugipolyloguous, speaking much about trifles ; spurci- 
dical, obscene ; vulpinarity, fox-like, cunning ; and a/picide, a mole- 
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catcher, and others equally egregious. It is to be remarked, that 
very many of the words which met with his approval, and found a 
place in his “World of Words,” have died out, and are wholly 
unintelligible to the present generation. Who, for instance, could 
divine that erre-urigh meant adorned with precious stones or 
pierreries? or even guess at the signification of Jassundation ? 

Of late years, especially since the abolition of what were called the 
taxes on knowledge, viz. the excise duty on paper and the newspaper 
stamp, and the consequent establishment of the penny press, many 
new words have been introduced by the rapid and careless, and also 
by the semi-educated penmen who cater for the daily and weekly 
press. A number of old English words—current in the United States 
—have been re-introduced into English with the gloss of apparent 
novelty, but also with the unmistakable stamp of vulgarity broadly 
impressed upon them. And not alone in the press, but in society. 
Men of education, some of them moving in high or the highest circles, 
have condescended to repeat in their daily or customary conver- 
sation the language of costermongers and of grooms and jockeys, and 
to use it as if it were good English. The basest slang of the streets 
is but too frequently heard among educated people, who ought to 
know better than to use it, and has invaded the forum and the 
senate—if it have not yet penetrated into the pulpit. ‘“ Bloke,” 
“ duffer,” and “cad” are words familiar to aristocratic lips. ‘Who 
is that awfully fine filly?” says Fitz-Noodle to his companion at an 
evening party ; “she’s dreadfully nicely groomed!” As if the fine 
girl had just been trotted out of the stable, after a careful curry- 
combing, or rubbing down. Even ladies-—but fortunately not gentle- 
women—have caught the contagion of vulgarity from their husbands, 
lovers, or brothers, and defiled their fair lips with what is called fast 
language, and with words which, if they only knew their meaning 
and origin, they might blush to pronounce—if blushing were still in 
fashion. 

Though new words, however unobjectionable in their origin, are 
slow to find favour, they are destined to live hereafter in the lan- 
guage if they express meanings or shades of meanings better or more 
tersely than the pre-existing terms or combinations. Of five among 
such useful neologisms that have all but established themselves— 
namely folk-lore, outcome, funster, criticaster, and disacquainted, only 
the first has as yet been admitted to the honours of the dictionary. 
Outcome is in constant use, so constant that it threatens, though 
without occasion, to supersede entirely its more ancient synonyms, 
“result” and “issue,” Criticaster is as legitimate a word as poetaster, 
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and is much needed for the proper designation of the little presump- 
tuous and often ignorant pretenders to literature and art, who sit in 
judgment upon their betters, and squeak their praise—and more 
often their dispraise—through the penny trumpets of the time. 
Funster—founded on the same principle as the recognised word 
punster—is a clear gain to the language, and is much better than 
“‘ wag,” “joker,” or “funnyman,” with which it is synonymous. To 
say that we are disacguainted with a person, to whom we were formerly 
more or less known, is a better locution than to say that we have 
“ dropped his acquaintance,” and will doubtless make good its footing. 
It is not exactly a new word, but a revival of one that has been 
obsolete during two or three centuries. 

It is doubtful whether the word endorse, borrowed from the lan- 
guage of commerce, and originally signifying to write one’s name on 
the back of a bill of exchange, is a gain to the language, in the sense 
in which in our day it is too commonly employed. I endorse 
that statement, I endorse that opinion, are not better than to say, 
I agree in that opinion, or I confirm that statement, though per- 
haps more consistent with the train of thought among a “ nation of 
shopkeepers.” 

The English language still waits for many new words—and will 
receive them as the time rolls on. Among the most urgent of them 
is a synonym for “wholesale” in the uncommercial sense, To 
speak of wholesale objections, wholesale robberies, or wholesale 
murders, is to employ a word that labours under the double disad- 
vantage of inadequacy and vulgarity. The French phrase em gros 
is something, though not much better. It should be stated, however, 
that the English language is not alone in the abuse of this commercial 
word as applied to matters entirely non-commercial, and in no way 
pertaining to the shop. But doubtless if a word were coined for such 
an epithet as “ wholesa/e murder,” it would not be generally or even 
partially accepted.. Many new words, or words long since obsolete 
in England, come back to us from the United States, that retain very 
many Shakespearian and sixteenth- and seventeenth-century expres- 
sions that have long disappeared from the literary language of the 
nineteenth, and are gradually finding their way into currency mainly 
through the instrumentality of the newspapers. Of words entirely 
new to English proper, which have recently come into favour, are 
skedaddle, boss, ranche, bogus, caucus, and vamose. Among 
political phrases, derived from the vernacular of wild and uncultivated 
territory, are /og-rolling, wire-pulling, and axe-grinding ; and of new 
combinations of old words, and of more or less justifiable innovations 
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upon the old rules of grammatical construction, are to collide, instead 
of to come into collision ; durg/e, instead of to commit a burglary ; 
and to “e/escope—applied to railway accidents when the force of a 
collision causes the cars or carriages to run or fit into each other, like 
the lengthening and consequently shortening slides of a telescope. 
Of them, co//ide must be accepted as a clear gain ; durgle will pass 
muster, among comic writers especially, and will doubtless, though 
wholly irregular, succeed in establishing itself—at first in jest, and 
afterwards in earnest ; while “to telescope,” in the sense in which it 
has lately become popular, is so useful in avoiding a periphrasis, and 
so picturesque besides, that it promises to become indispensable. 
To “lynch” is another American word, to signify the wild justice 
that, in default of adequate legal action, and in consequence of its 
too frequent{dilatoriness and uncertainty, is inflicted by the multi- 
tude. Lynching is seldom or never resorted to in England, but is not 
unknown, and not unfrequently threatened. The word is supposed 
to have originated from the name of a backwoodsman, but is more 
probably derived from /uinneach abbreviated into Zynch, which in the 
Celtic, both of the Irish and Scotch, signifies wrathful, warlike, angry— 
hence applied to an angry mob, condemning and punishing evil-doers, 
in default of the legitimate but dilatory action of judges and juries. 
The American word “ boss” supplies in some respects a defi- 
ciency or corrects an inaccuracy in its nearly synonymous word 
“ master.” The very free and haughtily independent American 
workman recognizes no “ master” in his employer, but calls him his 
“ boss,” and thinks that “ master” is a word only fit to be used by 
negroes in a state of slavery ; which in their new state of freedom 
even the negroes are beginning to repudiate. A boss signifies not 
so much a “ master” in the strict sense of the word, but an overseer, 
a director, a manager, and the verb to “ boss” means to superintend, 
to manage, to control, or be responsible for the labour of the work- 
men and the proper completion of their work. The word has been 
partially adopted by the English newspapers, one of which informed 
its readers through the medium of its ubiquitous and omniscient 
London correspondent, that if was well known that Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, the President of the Board of Trade, “‘ was the boss of 
the Birmingham Caucus.” The St. James’s Gazette of November 11, 
1882, in an article on American politics, and the results upon the 
state of parties of the recent elections of State functionaries, and 
the pernicious system of exacting an annual contribution from any 
official, high or low, who owes his place to the organization of either 
the new Republican or Democratic party, says : ‘‘ Among the proxi- 
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mate causes of the reaction against the Republican party in America, 
the scandalous persistence of the leaders in keeping up the system 
of political assessments on public officers must be reckoned as the 
chief. The machine theory on the subject is simple enough. The 
office-holders owe their places to their party ; therefore they ought to 
contribute from their pay to the campaign funds. Control of these 
funds gives the Josses their chief power...... The machine 
methods have failed this time. But that, the dosses will say to the 
reformers, is because you chose to be disgusted with them. You 
thwarted us, no doubt ; but you have still to show that you can lead 
on the lines of purity, the masses that we conirolled by corruption.” 
“ Boss” in this passage is correctly used as an American word for a 
purely American practice, though it is to be hoped neither the word 
nor the thing will ever become naturalized in this country. “ Boss,” 
or “to boss,” was, according to some philologists, originally intro- 
duced into the New World by Irish or Scottish immigrants, from the 
Gaelic dos, the hand. But this is erroneous. The word is derived 
from the Dutch settlers who first colonized New Amsterdam, first 
called New York by the English when the colony changed masters by 
coming into the possession of the British Government. Saas in the 
Dutch language signifies a master, or the foreman of a workshop. 
Perhaps even the English-speaking population of the States, if they 
had known that “ boss” was no other than Dutch for master, might 
in their Republican pride have repudiated the word and invented 
another. 

The constant and rapidly increasing intercourse between Great 
Britain and the United States, the growing influence and enterprise 
‘ of American newspapers, and the consequent circulation in this 
country of the most important among them, together with the 
ample quotations which are made from them in the London and 
provincial press, tend, imperceptibly perhaps, but very effectually, 
to Americanize the style as well as the language of newspaper 
writers in this country, especially of those who do not stand in 
the foremost rank of scholarship. Fifty, or even forty, years ago 
what are called “leading articles” were much fewer and better 
written than they are now. One really good leading article was 
considered sufficient editorial comment for one day, but at the 
present time it seems to be a rule with all the principal journals of 
the metropolis to publish at least four such articles every morning, 
even though the subjects really worthy of comment do not amount 
to half the number. The provincial journals too often follow the 
unnecessary example, and instead of filling their columns with news, 
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which their readers require, fill them with stale opinions and vapid 
commentaries which nobody cares about. So careless and slip-shod, 
for the most part, is the style of these articles, that cultivated and 
busy men are often compelled to pass them over unread. A learned 
man, who filled the position of sub-editor to the Morning Advertiser, 
was, a few years ago, called to account by the committee of manage- 
ment, composed of licensed victuallers, for inserting a paragraph 
of news one day which had appeared in its columns on the day 
previous. The sub-editor denied the fact. The indignant committee 
thereupon produced the paragraph in question—which had been 
quoted and commented upon in a “leading ” article—and asked for 
an explanation. “I never read the leading articles,” replied the 
peccant sub-editor ; “‘I have too much regard for pure English to 
run the risk of contamination.” 

When, about forty years ago, Albany Fonblanque of the Examiner, 
John Black, Charles Buller, and W. J. Fox of the Morning Chronicle, 
with other now forgotten masters of style, who were both scholars and 
politicians, were connected with the daily press of the metropolis, the 
paucity as well as the purity of their contributions excited general 
attention and admiration ; but in our day the very multiplicity of 
leading articles deprives them of the notice which they might 
otherwise receive. Not that the chief lights of our daily literature 
do anything to deteriorate or vulgarize the language. That unhappy 
task remains to the third-rate writers, who allow their slight stock 
of good English to be diluted with the inferior vernacular verbiage 
that reacts upon us from the United States, where the English 
of the farm, the workshop, or the counter is considered, with 
true Republican equality, to be quite good enough for the senate, 
the pulpit, or the press. The evils of this ultra-plebeian style of 
writing are beginning to be felt in the United States themselves. A 
recent writer in the At/antic Monthly, speaking of the press in that 
country, condemns in very forcible terms, “its insidious blood- 
poisoning at the well of English undefiled ;” “ its malign infatuation 
for coarseness and slang;” “ its corrupt and mongrel vocabulary ;” 
“its vampire persistency ;” and “its salacious flavouring of scandal.’ 
These are hard words, but it cannot be said that they are wholly 
unmerited. 

But language always deteriorates when the morals of a people 
become depraved, when the growth of political corruption hardens 
the heart and dulls the conscience of a nation; when men, and 
worse still when women, lose the feeling and the habit of reverence, 


and when the cynical sneer or the senseless ridicule of the high 
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and low vulgar are fashionable. When honest love is designated as 
“ spoons” and spooniness, when disinterested friendship which does 
not value friendship for its own priceless self, but for what real or 
supposed advantage it may bring to the person who pretends to feel 
it—is declared to be folly—the language in which such sentiments 
are uttered is already in course of putrefaction. And when the lives 
of the great multitude of men and women, and even of chlidren, are 
wholly engrossed with the care and struggles necessary to surmount 
the difficulties and soften the hardships of merely animal existence, 
and when consequently little time or taste is left them for intellectual 
enjoyment or mutual improvement, the deterioration of language 
receives an impetus which gradually hastens the undesirable con- 
summation of rendering the pure speech of our fathers or grandfathers 
unintelligible to their degenerate descendants. : 

A noble language leads necessarily to a noble literature, and 
these in indissoluble union are the grandest inheritances and most 
justifiable pride of a nation. Rome and Greece as powers in the 
world have passed away, but their language and literature remain the 
everlasting monuments of their departed glory. Our noble English 
language must of necessity receive modifications and accretions as 
the ages roll onwards. But our present and future writers, without 
rejecting the new words that are certain sooner or later to enrich or 
extend the language, should make it their duty and their pride to 
transmit unimpaired to posterity the splendid heritage which has 
been entrusted to their guardianship. The task is more difficult 
now than it was a hundred years ago. At that date the contaminating 
influences were few and feeble. Now they are many and strong; 
but none the less, and all the greater, is the duty of all who can 
help to do so to keep, like Chaucer, the “well of pure English 
undefiled” ; let the defilement come whence it will, whether from the 
corruption of manners or the force of evil example. 


DUDLEY ERRINGTON. 
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MY MUSICAL LIFE; 


I. 


AM going to be what the critics cail egotistical. I am going to 
talk about myself. I think it was Lord Beaconsfield who said 
that a man was usually interesting in proportion as his talk ran 
upon what he was familiar with ; and that as a man usually knew more 
about himself than about anything else, he seldom failed to be toler- 
able if his self-centred talk turned out to be unaffected and sincere. 
The obvious retort is, Suppose you are not worth talking about ? 
Well, that must be always a matter of opinion, and one concerning 
which, when it becomes a personal question, an author or any other man 
is liable to have his judgment warped. My own judgment was early 
warped. After the publication of “ Music and Morals,” thirteen years 
ago, which, if I had had the foresight to keep it in my own Lands, would 
have brought me in a little income, I came to the conclusion that 
what the public liked about that book was not the mistakes, nor 
the criticisms, nor the metaphysics, nor the biographies, but the fact 
that I looked at music in my own way. ‘The public liked that and 
said so; but that looking at things through one’s own eyes instead of 
through alien spectacles, is just what the critics cannot abide. So 
I was not surprised to find columns in most of the leading papers at 
the time written to prove that my book was an entirely worthless 
production, and that I was an amateur and knew nothing about 
music. Nor did I get much more encouragement from the clerical 
world to which I belong. I was, in short, warned off by the musical 
press, and “ damned with faint praise” in the religious newspapers. 
The clergy said I knew little about “ morals,” but trifled pleasantly 
enough with music. The musicians said they had no doubt I was a 
good clergyman, but had better let music and musicians alone. 
Fortunately the general, including a large section of the musical, 
public cared neither for the clergy nor the professors; they bought 
my book and, like Oliver Twist, asked for more. It was my first 
work—nobody but Dean Alford, editor of the Contemporary, who 
printed chapters of it in his review, at the time believed in me—the 
publisher, who saw no reason why the book should sell more than 
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other books, was slow to be convinced, and he paid for his distrust 
by having to reprint “Music and Morals” three times and then 
stereotype. The first edition was a real godsend to the critics ; it 
was full of small inaccuracies. These were set right for me bya 
friend, and the book is now comparatively free from mistakes. The 
Americans continue to print the early edition ; but as our English 
publishers refuse even now, at Mr. Tennyson’s own request, to correct 
the misprints which crept into his early editions, I must not complain 
of the Americans. The publishers have treated me well as times go, 
and the public more than well. It was my own impressions about 
music that readers seemed to care for, not the opinions of others 
about me or my impressions. And I have come to the conclusion 
that if some of us were a little less shy about saying out what we 
perscnally feel about morals as well as music, even should our 
thoughts not be very remarkable, life would be richer, we should be 
more useful in our generation, and neither the cause of music nor 
morals would greatly suffer. Those who object to personal experi- 
ences need not read mine; and as for the critics, every one must 
live ; and if they can get a living off the very poor mince-meat they 
make of me, I can say to them, as Rousseau or some one else said 
to the fly or something else, “ Pauvre béte—there is room enough in 
the world for thee and me.” 

When sensitive authors quarrel with critics they should reflect that 
some of them have not time to cut open their book, and others have not 
had time to read it ; but, anyhow, write they must ; the pay is low— 
about #1 a page at best—and when time is precious it is easier to 
_ condemn than to estimate. On the whole, with several exceptions, 

the press have treated me kindly enough. I have been praised far 
beyond my deserts, and this, if it has not, alas! succeeded in raising 
me in my own estimation, has pleased me very much, enlarged my 
heart, and made me feel in love and charity with all men. 

But authorship, especially critical authorship, has peculiar trials 
and involves odd and miscellaneous responsibilities. From the 
numerous letters that I get from persons who believe themselves to 
be the happy owners of violins by the Cremonese makers, I cannot 
but feel that my name is generally associated with the violin. After 
my lecture on old violins at the Royal Institution I was weak enougli 
to answer some of these letters and occasionally to look at a violin. 
I soon discovered my mistake.’ My name was taken in vain by any 
one who had a bad fiddle to sell. I was said to have seen it. 
Fiddles were even sold on the strength of such flimsy hearsay and 
fetched good prices. Need I say that I turn away my eyes now when 
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I see a fiddle, am “ not at home” when your violin pest calls with 
his shabby case, and close my lips when the subject crops up in 
general conversation ? 

I am also much afflicted by a class of persons who are perpetually 
consulting me about bells, of course always proposing to’ be guided 
by my advice. They usually want me to say that the English bells 
are as good as the Belgian bells, and when they cannot entrap me 
into that admission, they go away, after wasting my time, and order 
English bells all the same. I really don’t care whether they order 
English or Belgian bells any more than whether they think -their 
German Klotz is 2 “Steiner” or their Mirecourt Guarnerius is a 
real “ Joseph.” ‘ 

Had I only written on music, my time might still have been my 
own, and I might have got credit for knowing something about 
that art—even with the professors—but I have never tried to write 
up to people’s notions of what I knew, or live up to people’s ideas 
of what I was. I have written about what happened to interest me 
—including theology—and tried to do my duty generally in that state 
of life to which the Church Catechism alludes. 

Were I so much as to glance at my clerical correspondence, I 
should run into an entirely new chapter. I will leave my polemical 
sorrows alone at present. 

Only the other day an Italian nobleman wrote to me asking for 
several details connected with Garibaldi’s unfortunate second mar- 
riage, as he understood I was an authority on that subject. I 
sometimes try to settle in my own mind what I am an authority on, 
and what I can do ; but directly I get a little comfortable, I receive 
a rude shock and feel quite unsettled again. 

In London some people have told me that I was a preacher, but 
no lecturer. In the provinces I have been kindly received as a 
lecturer ; but people cannot understand my proposing to preach a 
sermon, although it is, after all, to preaching that I have devoted the 
best years and the heartiest efforts of my life. Last week, how- 
ever, a cheap pirated edition of my works was sent me from America, 
in which I am told that, as a preacher, I have had no success in London, 
but that my books have a large circulation. 

From the Americans who interview me occasionally, I learn that 
I am supposed to be a prominent member—perhaps even spokesman 
—of the Broad Church Party ; but if I venture to call my own views 
“ Broad Church,” I am at once repudiated by those who understand 
themselves to be the pillars of that sect, if sect it be; and my 
utterances are usually repudiated or ignored by “ Liberal Church- 
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men.” So it seems as hopeless for me to aspire to a “label” in 
the Church as out of it! Why are people never happy about you 
unless they can ticket you ? 

Under all these circumstances, it is hardly worth while for me to 
attempt to- pose as a musician or a moralist—to set up as a bell or 
a violin connoisseur, as a lecturer or a preacher, or a journalist, or a 
judge of art, or a liberal thinker. 

There is, however, one opinion which used to be widely held 
by my friends in the old days, and to which I subscribed for many 
years. It was that nature intended me for a violinist. I don’t 
know why people object to the word “fiddler,” which is the older 
and better word—but they do ; so I will call mysélf for the present 
a violinist. 

There is something about the shape of a violin—its curves, its 
physiognomy, its smiling and genial § 2 ’s—which seems to invite and 
welcome inspection and handling. ‘Tarisio, the Italian carpenter, 
came under this fascination to good purpose. He began by mend- 
ing old fiddles ; he played himself a little ; he got more enamoured 
of these mysterious, lifeless yet living companions of his solitude, 
until he began to “ trade in fiddles.” 

At the beginning of this century, hidden away in old ‘Italian 
convents and wayside inns, lay the masterpieces of the Amati, 
Stradivarius, Guarnerius, and Bergonzi, almost unknown and little 
valued. But Tarisio’s eye was getting cultivated. He was learning 
to know a fiddle when he saw it. * Your violino, signior,. requires 
mending?” says the itinerant pedlar, as he salutes some monk or 

- padre known to be connected with the sacristy or choir of Pisa, 
Florence, Milan. “I can mend it.” Out comes the Stradivarius, 
with a loose bar or a split rib, and sounding abominably. “ Dio 
mio !” says Tarisio, “and all the blessed saints ! but your violino is 
in a bad way. My respected father is prayed to try one that I have, 
in perfect and beautiful accord and repair; and permit me to 
mend this worn-out machine.” And Tarisio, whipping a shining, 
clean instrument out of his bag, hands it to. the monk, who eyes it 
and is for trying it. He tries it; it goes soft and sweet, though 
not loud and wheezing, like the battered old Strad. Tarisio clutches 
his treasure. The next day back comes the pedlar to the cloister, 
is shown up to the padre, whom he finds scraping away on his loan 
fiddle. “But,” he exclaims, “you have lent me a beautiful violino 
and in perfect order.” “Ah! if the father would accept from me 
a small favour,” says the cunning Tarisio. “And: what is that?” 

“To keep the violino that suits him so well, and I -will take in 
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exchange the old machine which is worn out, but with my skill I 
shall still make something of it ! ” 

A glass of good wine, or a lemonade, or black coffee, clinches 
the bargain. 

Off goes Tarisio, having parted with a characterless German 
fiddle—sweet and easy-going and “looking nice,” and worth now 
about £5—in perfect order, no doubt,—and having secured one of 
those gems of Cremona which now run into the 300 pounds. Violin- 
collecting became the passion of Tarisio’s life. ‘The story has been 
told by Mr. Charles Reade, and all the fiddle-world knows how 
Tarisio came to Paris with a batch of old instruments, and was 
taken up by Chanot and Vuillaume, through whose hands passed 
nearly every one of those chefs-d’wuvre recovered by Tarisio in his 
wanderings, which now are so eagerly contended for by English 
and American millionaires, whenever they happen to get into the 
market. I have heard of a mania for snuff-boxes—it was old 
Lablache’s hobby. ‘There are your china-maniacs, and your picture- 
maniacs, and your old-print connoisseurs who only look at the 
margin, and your old book-hunters who only glance at the title- page 
and edition, and your coin-collectors, and your gem-collectors, who 
are always being taken in; but for downright fanaticism and 
“ gone cooniness,” if I may invent the word, commend me to your 
violin-maniac. He who once comes under that spell, goes down to 
the grave with a disordered mind. I have sometimes attributed 
the confusion of my own ideas to this. 

I said some paragraphs back that I was intended for a violinist by 
nature. I can understand Tarisio’s passion, though I never followed 
out that particular branch of it which led him to collect, repair, and 
sell. I could not buy violins—the prices have risen since the days of 
Tarisio. I could not cheat people out of them. I felt the world was 
too knowing, and then I was too virtuous. I could not “travel” 
in violins. It was not my vocation, and I might in these days 
have gone far and got little—for it is now about as easy to find a 
Stradivarius as a Correggio. But long before I had ever touched a 
violin I was fascinated with its appearance. In driving up to town 
—when, as I stood up in the carriage, I could just look out of the 
window—I noted certain fiddle shops hung with mighty rows of 
double-basses. I had dreams of these large editions—these patriarchs 
of the violin, as they seemed to me. I compared them in my mind 
with the smaller tenors and violins. I dreamed about their brown, 
big, dusty bodies and affable good-natured-looking heads and 
grinning §2’s. These violin shops were the great points watched for 
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on each journey up to London from Norwood, where I spent my 
early days. We passed through Kennington. Sometimes we used 
to stop at a friend’s house overlooking the common. He was old, 
quaint, and musical. His name was Dr. Maitland—the celebrated 
author of “The Dark Ages.” An organ, with black keys where 
the piano’s are white, and white where the piano’s are black, 
stood in the hall. This instrument was atrociously out of tune, 
but I used always to pump it full of wind whenever I got the 
chance, and let off as many of the discordant pipes as possible before 
being stopped. The old gentleman had a fiddle, and a couple of 
friends used sometimes to look in and bring theirs, and they played 
Hasse’s and Corelli’s trios, I remember at that early age discover- 
ing the rudiments of the then famous Jullien’s Bridal Waltz in a 
movement of old Hasse. Considering the great dearth of respect- 
able violin music for beginners, I have often wondered why those 
old simple and severe gigues and sarabands are not more often 
utilised. In any sale of old music, or at second-hand music shops, 
certain neatly bound though time-worn and time-honoured “sets” can 
still be picked up. Though stiff and formal, as it were, with starched 
frills and periwigs and powder, what richness of idea, what elegant 
form, what severe development! Men were feeling their way into the 
paradise of modern music ; but all was new to them ; they do not 
disguise it, the naive delight in effects repeated again and again with 
consummate gravity and gusto, decause they were new, the placid 
contentment with a simple flowing bit of melody, and the frequent 
employment of the perfect cadence in season and out of season, 
reminding one that only 333 years had passed away since Monteverde 
had laid the foundation of modern music by that famous discovery. 
To a d/asé world it is refreshing to go back and keep company 
with those old pioneers of art, and realise sympathetically with them 
the joy of doing a thing for the first time. The first time! What 
heights and depths are there in those three short mongsyllables ! 
The first time your soul has thrilled to eloquence, the first time a 
poetical thought has kindled you, the first time you noticed the charm 
of a woman’s society, the first time your pulses quickened at her 
approach, the first time you found a congenial friend, the first time 
you perceived in colour and sound something which went beyond 
the eye or the ear and became the interpreter of the soul. The joy of 
the explorer as he sails into an unknown sea, the ecstasy of the astro- 
nomer as a new planet floats into the telescope, the thrill of the 
experimentalist who combines with a new result substances which 
from the beginning of time have never been thus brought together, the 
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glow of the historian when, after poring over his facts, the meaning 
of them dawns upon him, and a theory is born once and for ever 
which is destined to introduce order and meaning into what before 
was chaos ! 

I suppose youth is, after all, the great season of surprises, as it 
certainly is of delights, ‘There never were such buttercup fields and 
strawberry ices as in the days of my childhood, Men try to make 
hay now, but it is poor work ; and as for the modern ices, they are 
either frozen wrong or ill-mixed. They don’t suit me, who remem- 
ber what they were in the Exhibition of 1851. 

One of my keenest musical impressions is connected with that 
marvellous show. I shall never see such another. As I stood in 
the gallery of the great transept and looked down upon a spectacle 
such as has been witnessed since, but had never before been seen, 
a feeling of intoxication—there is no other word for it—came over 
me. That moving thronging mass of gaily-dressed people below, 
fading away into the distance, the sunshine that filled the crystalline 
building, the glittering sheen reflected from a million facets as ot 
diamonds flecking with rainbow hues the vapours which dimmed the 
long perspective. The murmur of that echoing, moving throng 
beneath is still in my ears ; it mingles with the splashing of fountains 
that rose from vast shining basins and crystal cones amid tropical 
foliage, the Oriental stalls, the hangings, the gaudy red flags white 
lettered, the decorated produce of many nations arranged in what 
appeared to me to be magic grottoes of marvellous wealth and 
beauty ; the snowy statues, many of them colossal, standing out in 
bold relief against green foliage, or Eastern cloth of gold, or crimson 
and azure tapestries—all this rises before me as I write. 

I remember perfectly well falling into a kind of dream as I 
leant over the painted iron balcony and looked down on this 
splendid vista. The silver-bell-like tones of an Erard—it was the 
1,000 guinea piano—pierced through the human hum and noise 
of splashing waters, but it was a long way off. Suddenly, in the 
adjoining gallery, the large organ broke out with a blare of trumpets 
that thrilled and riveted me with an inconceivable emotion. I 
knew not then what those opening bars were. It was martial, 
festal, jubilant, and full of triumph. I listened and held my 
breath to hear Mendelssohn’s Wedding March for the first time, and 
not know it! To hear it when half the people present had never 
heard of Mendelssohn, three years after his death, and when not one 
in a hundred could have told me what was being played—that is an 
experience I shall never forget. As successive waves of fresh inex- 
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haustible inspiration flowed on vibrating through the building without 
a check or a pause, the peculiar Mendelssohnian spaces of cantabile 
melody alternating as they do in that march with the passionate and 
almost fierce decision of the chief processional theme, I stood riveted, 
bathed in the sound as in an element. I felt ready to melt into 
those harmonious yet turbulent waves and float away upon the tide 
of ‘music’s golden sea setting towards Eternity.’ The angel of 
Tennyson’s Vision might have stood by me whispering, 


And thou listenest the lordly music flowing from the illimitable years. 


Some one called me, so I was told afterwards, but I did not hear. 
Supposing that I was following, they went on, and were soon lost in 
the crowd. Presently one came back and touched me, but I did 
not feel. I could not be roused, my soul was living apart from my 
body. When the music ceased the spell slowly dissolved, and I was 
led away still half in dreamland. For long years afterwards the 
Wedding March, which is now considered dana/ and claptrap by 
the advanced school, affected me strangely. Its power over me has 
almost entirely ceased. It is a memory now more than a realisa- 


tion— 
eheu ! fugaces, Posthume, 
Posthume, labuntur anni— 


- ‘This was in 1851, but it must have been about the year 1846 
that I was taken up to a concert at Exeter Hall, and heard there for 
the first time what seemed to me to be music of unearthly sweetness. 
The room was crowded. I was far behind. I could only see the 
fiddlesticks of the band in the distance. Four long-drawn-out tender 
’ wails on the wind rising, rising ; then a soft, rapid, flickering kind of 
sound, high up in the treble clef, broke from a multitude of fiddles, 
ever growing in complexity as they divided the harmonies amongst 
them, pausing as the deep melodious breathing of wind instruments 
suspended in heavy slumbrous sighs their restless agitation, then 
recommencing till a climax was reached, and the whole band broke 
in with that magnificent subject which marks the first complete and 
satisfying period of musical solution in the overture to the Midsum- 
mer’s Night Dream ! 

I was at once affected as I had never before been. I did not 
know then that it was the Mendelssohn mania that had come upon 
me. It seized upon the whole musical world of forty years ago, and 
discoloured the taste and judgment of those affected, for every other 
composer. The epidemic lasted for about twenty years at its height ; 
declined rather suddenly with the growing appreciation of Schumann, 
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the tardy recognition of Spohr, and the revival of Schubert, receiving 
its guéetus of course with the triumph of Wagner. People now 
“ place ” Mendelssohn, ¢hen they worshipped him. Can I forget the 
heavenly close of that dream overture that day? Mr. Willy—that 
capital chef d’orchestre, so strict, so true, so sympathetic—was leading 
the band. The enchanting master, who was to pass away in the 
following year, Felix Mendelssohn, was ‘still alive. He might have 
been in London at the time. It was the very year he conducted the 
“ Elijah ” at Birmingham. His works, at the mement when he was 
to be taken from us for ever, were being played in all the concert 
rooms in London ; the D Minor and C. Minor trios, his pianoforte 
concertos, the Ruy Blas, the overture to the Midsummer Night's 
Dream. ‘That day the band played with that freshness and sympathy 
which made their own intense delight contagious. I can never hear 
the heavenly-sleep music at the close of the overture—which some 
dull people declare is borrowed from Weber—without the memory of 
those indescribable sensations carrying me back to that day in Exeter 
Hall. 

When I heard the Wedding March later in 1851, without knowing 
whose or what it was, I had the same feeling. My spirit .uncon- 
sciously saluted the genius who was destined to rule my musical aspi- 
rations for nearly thirty years. I was.no doubt very young and igno- 
rant and inexperienced. I was scraping Hasse, Corelli, and modern 
opera tunes on a very bad fiddle at home. “ La Pluie des Perles” 
and “ La Tenerezza,” and such-like pianoforte rubbish of the period, 
seemed to me delicious, and Henri Herz’s stupid firework-varia- 
tions struck me as sublime. When Sterndale Bennett sat down to 
the piano one day and played two or three of the “ Songs. without 
Words,” then. great novelties, my perception failed me. I thought 
nothing of them nor of him. It was some years before I learned to 
prefer such pianoforte masterpieces to the showy and ephemeral 
schools of Czerny, Herz, and Thalberg. Why I was so instantly 
won by the overture to the Midsummer Night’s Dream, and so 
insensible at first to the “ Songs without Words,” is to me a riddle. 
After the first hearing of the overture I became a confirmed Men- 
delssohnian. I next heard “I would that my love,” sung by two 
boys at the Brighton College, and I could listen to nothing else that 
night. ist 
In 1847 I was staying at a house where the overture to the 
' Midstimmer Night’s Dream was played and a pianoforte duet. It 
is arranged @ guatre mains by Mendelssohn himself. Every:even- 
ing it was my.tnspeakable delight to listen to it. The world at large 
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was not then much excited about Mendelssohn—no one spoke of him 
out of certain musical cliques, and I was not in the cliques—but my 
curiosity was intensely excited ; every scrap of news about him I fell 
upon eagerly. In those days I never read the papers. I never knew 
when Mendelssohn was in England ; no one ever told me about the 
“ Elijah ” at Birmingham in 1846. No one took me to see or hear 
Mendelssohn when he was playing and conducting in London. 
Everything in this world seems unimportant until all is too late. 
The angels come in and the angels go out, but we never know them 
until they have withdrawn themselves from us. Then we look up 
to heaven, and our eyes fill with burning bitter tears. 

One night, just as the last notes of that overture had been struck 
on the piano, the door opened—it was at Guildford—some one came 
in with a newspaper—“ Mendelssohn is dead.” ‘ Dead!” echoed 
the girl who had been playing the treble, her hand falling from the 
white keys as though suddenly paralysed—“ dead!” She rose from 
the piano and walked to the other end of the room. I was watching 
her. I had desolate thoughts of my own. “I shall never see him 
now,” I thought ; “he will make no more music.” The girl came 
back. ,She was silent and agitated; she could not control her 
emotion, and she left the room hurriedly. Others were there, but 
none seemed to feel it as she did, or as I did. It was news to them; 

to us it was a calamitous, irreparable, personal loss. 
Boys don’t weep on these occasions, but I had my own thoughts, 
and I could understand another's. 

From that day Mendelssohn became my patron saint in music. 
I used to see his face in dreams, transfigured, splendid with inspired 
thought. He would come to me and smile, and speak kind words. 
I seemed then to have known him long, his step was familiar, the 
long fingers of his beautiful white hand—that perfect hand of which 
Mr. Chappell has an exact cast—his slight figure, his wavy, sunny 
hair, his noble forehead, his large gentle eyes beaming with a certain 
childlike fondness, full of unconscious simplicity, flashing at times 
with a fire so intense that it seemed to burn into the soul of every 
man in the orchestra. It was matter of common remark that when 
Mendelssohn conducted a perfectly sympathetic band, he would at 
times almost cease to move the dé/on. Then, with his head a little 
on one side, himself listening like one entranced, his spirit alone 
seemed to sway the musicians, who followed every inflexion and 
vibrated to every pulse of his meaning, as though he had placed them 
under some strange kind of magnetic control. 

This recurrent vision of my companionship with Mendelssohn-— 
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the impossibility of believing him to be dead, our frequent and strange 
meeting in the land of dreams—remains one of the sweetest illusions 
of my early youth. 

I never meet him now. I never see him. He never comes 
to me. Whenever I think of him, I think not of the living 
Mendelssohn of my dreams, but of the placid head lying pillowed in 
its last sleep as sketched by his friend, and since engraved. The 
summer wind seems stirring amongst the branches that wave close 
by, and underneath are written those words from the “ Elijah ” which 
he selected and set not long before his death to the divinest music, 
“ And after the fire a still small voice, ‘ And in that still voice onward 
came the Lord’. . .” 


H. R. HAWEIS. 
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THE “HOLY GRAIL” A CORAL 
STONE. 


I, 

N a previous éssay,* speaking of Richard Wagner’s “ Ring of the 
Nibelung,” I have explained how, by a gradual misunderstand. 
ing of words, it came to pass that the weird Drama of Revenge, 
which in the German epic is enacted for the murder of Siegfried, 
was laid in the “ Hunnic” kingdom, on the Danube ; whereas, in 
the purer text of the Edda, a similar tragedy clearly occurs in the 

land of the Teutonic Hunes, on the Lower Rhine. 

According to the older Norse songs, the mythic national hero of 
Germany—who in the Edda itself is described as such, and by no 
means as a Northman—lived and died in Rhenish lands. He was 
of that Hunic (far from Hunnic! ) tribe of the German race, which 
has left the imprint of its warrior fame in many place-names of this 
_ country, from Kent and Suffolk up to Shetland. Taking the Sigurd 

and Niflung tales of the Edda as our earliest text, I have shown that, 
after Siegfried’s death, Atli, a Hunic German king in the Nether- 
lands, sent his messengers to the Burgundian kinsmen of the hero 
on the Upper Rhine, to lure them into his territory for purposes 
of sanguinary revenge. 

Out of this purely Teutonic tale, a hybrid story was evolved after 
the confused struggles of the Great Migrations. Then Atli, the 
German, was made to slide into the figure of the terrible Mongolic 
Scourge of God, Attila or Etzel. From the Rhenish Netherlands 
the scene of the final catastrophe was, in accordance with this change, 
transposed to the Lower Danube. The Hunes of the Edda became 
Hunns. Through a mere misconception of language, the tragic end 
of the weird Nibelung plot thus became connected with the foreign 
Asiatic invaders of Europe ! 

In the following, which again touches upon a production by 
Wagner, I will deal with another strange transmutation, wrought 
partly on mythological, partly on historical ground. I mean the 
legend of the Holy Grail, or Gra/, and its literal connection with a 
favourite ladies’ ornament—the cora/ / 

* Gentleman’s Magazine, May 1883, 
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II. 

A few words may here first be said on Richard Wagner's last 
great music drama, which is based on the Parcival, or, as he chose 
to call it, Parsifal legend. It is the legend of the Knights of the 
Holy Grail—that wonderful vessel from which, according to one of 
the medizval tales, the Saviour took the Holy Supper, and in which 
Joseph of Arimathea received the blood of Christ. This poetical 
return of Wagner to a subject of mixed religious mysticism and 
fleshly incidents has been variously judged in Germany, where 
Farsifal was for the first time performed at Baireuth, last summer. 
It will again be put on the stage there in a few weeks. All we can 
hope is that Wagner’s more eccentric disciples will not try to use 
FParsifal as a means of furthering an intellectual relapse—a deca- 
pitation of mind—for the greater glory of visionary belief. 

In German literature the Grail, or Gral, story was first introduced 
by the famed A/inne-singer, or chivalrous poet, Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach. In a temple-like castle—so the fable went—which was 
situated on Munsalvesch, or Mont Salvatsche (that is, the Mountain 
of Salvation), there dwelt a martial body, the so-called Zempleisen, who 
kept good watch and ward over the Holy Gral. Angels had brought 
down the sacred treasure, which consisted of a single gem, from the 
heights of heaven. Its name was read on a star. Wonderful qualities 
were inherent to it, as it descended, or rose, in mysterious manner. 

It was said that the martial and chaste brotherhood “lived on 
this stone.” Anyone gazing at the holy bowl received such youth 
into his flesh and bone as to be charmed against dying the week that 
followed. Whoever saw it had his colour preserved—both maid and 
man. Indeed, a person’s best time then began ; and if he or she saw 
the stone for two hundred years, their hair would not become grey. ! 

In Wolfram yon Eschenbach’s words— 

Ez wont manc werlichiu hant 

ze Munsalvaesche bime gral... . 
Si lebent von einem steine : 

des geslihte ist vilreine .. . . 
Ouch wart nie menschen so wé, 
swelhes tages ez den stein gesiht, 
die wochen mac ez sterben niht, 
diu aller schierst darnach gestét. 
Sin varwe im nimmer ouch zergét ; 
man muoz im sélher varwe jehn 
da mit ez hat den stein gesehn, 

ez si maget ode man, 

als dé sin bestiu zit huop an, 

saeh es den stein zweihundert jar, 
im enwurde denne gr sin har, 
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Selhe kraft dem menschen git der stein, 
daz im fleisch unde bein 

jugent enphaeht al sunder twal. 

der stein ist ouch genant der gral. 

The origins and sources of this strange Gral myth have been 
sought in old Hindu tales of a blissful place of eternal peace and joy ; 
in Hellenic descriptions of the divine repasts of the pious A®thio- 
pians ; in accounts of the Dionysos mysteries, in which a precious 
bowl plays a part. The Kaaba at Mekka also has been alluded to 
by way of mythological comparison. In the same way reference has 
been made to the German “ Tischlein, deck dich,” or “ Little table, 
lay thyself” tale in which a remnant of a once higher and nobler 
Paradise myth seems to be preserved. 

At any rate, no doubt exists among those competent to judge 
that, in the Grail myths, tales of the far East have become blended 
with Christian legends, especially with that of the New Jerusalem 
of St. John’s Revelation. And, as is usually the case, historical 
events have been grafted upon the mythic stem. Thus, as Dr. 
Gustav Oppert excellently shows,' we see in the Knights of Mont 
Salvatsche a reflex of the chivalry of Salvatierra, in Spain, which 
fought against the Mahommedans. The temple-like castle of the 
Knights of the Gral reminds us of the fortified place of that historical 
chivalry of Spain (Castrum Salutis), and of its cloister Monsalud 
- (Mons Salutis), in which latter the Convent or Convocation of the 
Order took place. 


III. 

But what about the literal meaning of the word “ Gral ”? 

Attempts have been made to explain it from the Keltic, from the 
Latin or French, even from the Arabic. The word has been inter- 
preted as a bowl, a vessel, a drinking cup; as the “ blood of the 
Lord” (sang réal) ; as the foreskin of Christ ; as a cave, and what not. 

But how, if the hfe- and salvation-conferring blood-red “ gral ” 
stone, with its alleged miraculous properties, simply had its name 
from the coral—so that the Gral myth had arisen from the ancient 
classic and Oriental fables of the mysterious, miraculous quality of 
this life-replete stone from the sea? 

A solution of the word-riddle in this unexpected sense has been 
offered by the author of the above-quoted treatise. After a careful 
examination of his work, which is powerfully supported by Greek, 


1 Der Gral und die Gral-Ritter in den Dichtungen Wolfram’s von Eschenbach. 
By Dr. Gustav Oppert, Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency College, Madras ; Telegu 
Translator to Government ; Curator of Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
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Latin, German, English, and Spanish texts, it seems to me that he 
has made out the great probability of his view in as strong a manner 
as possible. Dr. Gustav Oppert is the brother of the distinguished 
Orientalist and decipherer of cuneiform inscriptions, Dr. Julius 
Oppert. Among the fruits of his researches are to be noted two 
volumes on “ The Weapons, Army Organisation, and Political 
Maxims of the Ancient Hindus,” in which the undeniable proofs are 
given of gunpowder and firearms having been known already to the 
earlier Aryans. Impossible as it may appear to most men, at a first 
glance, that the invention of Berthold Schwarz and Roger Bacon 
should have already been made, nay, even been used for warfare, in 
what we usually call grey antiquity, none who carefully reads and 
weighs the evidence offered by Dr. Gustav Oppert will be able to 
dispute the perfect correctness of the fact. 

But, after all, has not America also been discovered more than 
once—for instance, five hundred years before Columbus, by 
Icelanders? There is every likelihood that when Columbus landed, 
in 1477, at the Germanic Thule, he heard a report, although perhaps 
but an obscured one, of that more ancient discovery. Indeed, it is 
scarcely conceivable that no account should have reached him from 
the lips of the Norse folk of Iceland, whose historical reports and 
sagas concerning the great Western continent, which we now call 
America, we possess to this day. 

These remarks may here only be made incidentally, by way of 
comparison, as there are too many wiseacres who treat everything that 
disturbs their traditionary knowledge, or want of knowledge, with 
cheap mockery, instead of allowing themselves to be properly taught. 

Now for the change of the wonder-working coral—or kour4l 
(xovpéAcov), as the Greeks originally pronounced the word—into a 
“ gral,” or Holy Grail. 

With effective precision Dr. Gustav Oppert exhibits the gradual 
transition from the classic and medizeval fables about the mysterious 
powers of the coral to the Gral myth. Look at Ovid’s “ Metamor- 
phoses””! (iv. 739-751; xv. 416-417). When Perseus had slain the 
Gorgo Medusa who made everything stiffen into stone, and had laid 
her ensanguined head on the green sward of the sea-coast, the blood 
dripping down converted the grass under it into red rock. But, 
however terrible Medusa’s head continued to be to men, the coral 
formed from that blood brought—so people imagined—all the more 
wholesome and beneficial powers to mankind. 

On this, details are contained in the so-called Orphic song “ On 
Stones” (“Lithika”). From the Greek poem, all kinds of mira- 
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culous properties of the red sea-stone were transcribed into the 
Latin book, bearing the same title, of the learned Bishop of Rennes, 
in France, Marbodius, who died in 1123; for, as so often happens 
when one creed takes the place of another, from the creed which 
has been vanquished, a great deal of superstitious notions is always 
taken over into the New Faith. Thus the image of Venus and 
Freia shines perceptibly through many a Madonna legend. So also 
Medusa’s head vanished as a destructive force ; but the corals that 
had flown from it, retained for the Christian Middle Ages their 
salutary effect. 

In the “ Mirror of Nature (“‘ Speculum Naturale ”), which was pub- 
lished at Strassburg in 1473, we come—as already in Marbodius’ 
work—upon various descriptions of the mysterious power of the 
coral. They are partly of a serious kind; partly apt, at least among 
us modern people, to give rise to a humorous appreciation. Ovid 
and the Orphic Lay are virtually quoted in this production too ; at 
the same time Christian additions are made. Avicenna (or Ibn 
Sina, as his real name was) is also referred to—that Arabic philo- 
sopher and master of the healing art who, born in Bokhara about 
the year 980, was famed for centuries through his system of medi- 
cine. In his work the coral already appears as a heart’s solace or 
fortifier. Indeed, by one of those crude and droll etymological 
derivations which were so frequent of old, we find the coral elsewhere 
explained in ancient writings as a heart’s nourisher, from the Latin 
cor and alere! 

To hear the coral spoken of as a charmful medicament against 
the stomach-ache, the blear-eye, the hemorrhage, the falling fit, and 
so forth, seems to-day simply amusing. We are led, however, in the 
“Mirror of Nature,” on a darker domain of superstition when we 
hear the coral praised as an amulet against the devils because it 
frequently has a ramification as of a Cross (“ guia freguenter ramorum 
jus extensio modum crucis habet”). 

Here, then, we have already reached, with the coral, the ground 
of Christianising mythology. 


From a medizval German poem we further hear that the coral 
stone is only of benefit to chaste, virtuous women. So also the 
Gral only chooses pure virgins for its bearers. Again, that poem 
says that “ courage is conferred upon men by the coral.” This 
seems to point to its connection with a knighthood. A reference to 
Ovid (iv. 749-751) is again to be detected in the assertion of the 
old German poem that the coral, which had been soft under water, 
becomes hard when brought ashore :— 
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Ein stein heisset coralle 

Und ist auch rot uber alle ; 

Sein krawt in dem mere stat, 

Das selbe kurcze bletter hat. 

So man das brengit auff das lant, 
So wirt es hertte alczu hant 

Und wirt zcu desem steine gut, 
Und wirt rot als ein blut 

Das krawt, das vor was grune. 

Da von ein man wirt kune. 

Und wisset da bey zcu aller stund : 
Den h ist er ungesunt, 

Und andern, fromen weybern gut, 
Dy weyle sy kewsz sint in dem mut. 

The Cross, the defence against demons, the knightly courage of 
the men, the chastity of women—all this is contained in the 
“ Mirror of Nature,” and in the old German poem “Of the Power 
and Properties of Precious Stones,” in regard to the coral ; and thus 
the line of transition to the Christian Gral myth is fully given. 

We come still more closely to the latter in subsequent Latin 
writings—in the “ Muszeum Metallicum ”—where it is literally said 
that “ the coral represents the remembrance of the blood of Christ ” 
(“ coralium in hac morali doctrina memoriam sanguinis Christi repre- 
sentare potest”). In this book, again, there are echoes of the 
older hexametrical work of the Bishop of Rennes, which, on its part, 
evidently bases the coral fable contained in it on the Orphic lay. 
mentioned. Thus the thread of connection from the classic to the 
medizval epoch, from paganism to Christianity, remains visible 
everywhere. 

The medizval explanation of the coral as a heart’s nourisher— 

Queeritur, unde suum sint nacta corallia nomen ? 
Nempe quod his hominis cor aluisse datum— 
virtually appears in Wolfram von Eschenbach’s “ Parzival.” He calls 
the Gral—that is, in Dr. G. Oppert’s view, the coral—the nourisher 
of the knightly Templeisen brotherhood. 

Incidentally, Wolfram designates the Gral, in a corrupt Latin 
form, as “ /apsit exillis,” or, as other versions have it, “apis” and 
“erillis.” It stands to reason that “ /apsit” is only a miswriting for 
lapis (stone) ; for, a few lines before, the poet said that the knights 
“live on that stone.” The question would therefore only be, what 
“erillis” could mean. Now the letter “e” in that word could very 
easily have arisen from an oversight, instead of “co.” In this way 
the “coral” chain of connection with the “gral” would be com- 
plete. 
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V. 

Wolfram von Eschenbach speaks of the combustion of the 
Phcenix, and its resurrection from the ashes, through the miraculous 
powers of the Gral stone. Here Dr. Gustav Oppert points to the 
Phoenix myth at Heliopolis in Egypt ; to the mass of corals found 
in the Red Sea ; to the cloister in the neighbourhood of the Red Sea 
near the Sinai, where, according to medizval accounts, birds deposit 
olive twigs within the circumvallation of the cloister, and where 
the monks hospitably receive the pilgrims coming there by chance, 
whilst he who seeks the cloister—does not find it. 

Are we not here in the very Palace of the Gral? The medizval 
myth says that nobody can find it who seeks it! 

“Nor must we conceal”—says the author of the treatise before 
me—“ that the splendid temple of the Sun God at Heliopolis in 
many respects reminds us of the wonderful Gral Palace.” Wolfram 
von Eschenbach himself alludes not only to Latin books, to 
chronicles in “ Briténe,” France, Ireland, and Anjou, but before all to 
the “heathen writings” of Flegetanis, in which the Gral tale occurs. 

In short, all kinds of Oriental and Christian myths are mixed 
together in this medizval legend. This is shown also by what 
Wolfram says of the appearance, every Good Friday, of a white 
dove which comes from heaven to lay down a white wafer on the 
lapis erillis (or corallis), wherefrom that stone receives enough of 
all good things on earth in the way of meat and drink and of 
almost Paradisiacal joy. Further, he says that whenever one is 
destined for the service of the Gral, an inscription of the name and 
quality of that chosen one suddenly appears on the stone. Nobody 
must scrape it off ; but, as soon as it has been read, it vanishes of itself. 

In Wolfram’s words— 


Ez ist hiute der Karfritac, 

daz man fiir war da warten mac, 
‘ein tab from himel swinget : 

fif den stein diu bringet 

Ein kleine wize oblat. 

if dem steine-si die lt. 

diu tbe ist durchluihtec blanc, 
ze himel tuot si widerwanc. 
immer alla karfritage 

bringet se ff den, als i’u sage, 
da von der stein enphaehet 
swaz guots {if erden draehet 

von trinken unt von spise 

als den wunsch von pardise : 
ich mein swaz d’erde mac gebern .. . . 
der riterlichen bruoderschaft, 
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die pfriiende in git des gréles kraft. 

die aber zem grdle sint benant, 

zende an des steines drum 

von karacten ein epitafum 

sagt sinen namen unt sinen art, 

swer dar tuon sol die saelden vart. 

ez si von meiden ode von knaben, 

dié schrift darf niemen danne schaben : 
sé man den namen gelesen hat, 

vor ir ougen si zergat. 

Now, remarkably enough, in that Eastern region which may pre- 
eminently be called the coral region, the same tale attached to the 
cloister before mentioned, in the neighbourhood of the Red Sea. In 
“The Voiage and Travaill of Sir John Maundeville ” we read :— 

“There is the Chirche of Seynte Kateryne, in the whiche ben 
manye Lampes brennynge. For thei han of Oyle of Olyves ynow, 
bothe for to brenne in here Lampes, and to ete also : and that plentee 
have thei be the Myracle of God. For the Ravenes, and the Crowes, 
and the Choughes, and other Foules of the Contree assemblen hem 
there every yeer ones, and fleen thider as in pilgrymage: and everyche 
of hem bringethe a Braunche of the Bayes or of Olyve in here Bekes, 
instede of Offryng, and leven hem there ; of the whiche the Monkes 
maken gret plentee of Oyle.... . Whan the Prelate of the Abbeye 
is ded, I have undirstanden, be informacioun, that his Lampe 
quenchethe. And whan thei chosen another Prelate, gif he be a 
gode Man and worthi to be Prelate, his Lampe schal lighte, with 
the Grace of God, withouten touchinge of ony Man..... And gif 
he be chosen to ben Prelate, and is not worthi, is Lampe quenchethe 
anon, And other Men han told me that he that syngethe the Masse 
for the Prelate that is ded, he schalle fynde upon the Awtier the 
Name written of him that schalle be Prelate chosen.” 

Here is, in the far East, the Gral story which Wolfram places in 
the West, in so far as it refers to the appearance of birds every year, 
who bring a wonderful gift of nourishment, as well as to the mira- 
culous appearance of the name of one who has to be chosen in the 
temple or cloister. No “white dove” is, however, mentioned—only 
ravens, crows, and choughs. Nor is Good Friday alluded to. 

The particular Christian character—or what is generally supposed 
to be the particular Christian character—of the legend is, therefore, 
wanting in the latter cloister tale. The surmise naturally suggests 
itself, under these circumstances, that this is again a case of a 
Christianised myth having risen on a heathen substratum. Now, 
actually, Johannes de Hese, whose voyage record Dr. G. Oppert 
gives in his “ Prester John in Myth and History,” relates, in 1489, 
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the selfsame cloister tale, with slight variations—with this addition, 
that the monastic establishment in question “ originally was a temple 
of idols, from which, when the Blessed Virgin was flying, out of fear 
ot Herodes, to Egypt, the demons made their escape, and the idols 
fell—so they say” (“ prius fuit templum idolorum, in quod beata virgo 
cum primo venit ex metu Herodis fugiens in Egyptum, demones 
Sugierunt et idola ceciderunt, ut dicitur”). 

In Johannes de Hese’s account the birds carry ing olive twigs are 
said to be turtle doves. Not a single “ white dove” is consequently 
mentioned ; but those love birds are specialised whom we meet with 
in the Melitta and Astarte (that is, Venus) worship. Among the 
Kyprian antiquities excavated by General di Cesnola there are life- 
size statues of priests holding doves in their hands. Clearly a cloister 
of St. Katherine—that is, the Pure One—was erected on the site of 
an Aphroditean temple ; and that bird story, which comes up again 
in the Gral myth, clung to it, as so many myths of old creeds have 
clung to the subsequent New Faith. 


VI. 

The coral and the Cross; the Aphroditean bird, as the repre- 
sentative of loving fertility and Paradisiacal nourishment ; and the 
white dove that comes on Good Friday, are thus curiously blended 
in the Gral story. All this makes strongly for Dr. Gustav Oppert’s 
explanation of the origin of the word “gral ” from “ coral.” 

In Spain, where Wolfram von Eschenbach’s story of the chaste 
and martial knighthood evidently is enacted, the word corra/—as 
used for a residence of a chivalrous order—may have given rise to a 
fresh misunderstanding. Corra/, in that latter sense, is no doubt to 
be derived from the Latin curia/e. Nevertheless the similarity of its 
sound with that of cora/ and gra/ is too obvious not to have helped 
in creating further confusion in the minds of men whose strength did 
certainly not lay in accurate learning. ; 

In short, looking more deeply into the older strata of the Gral 
myth, we meet with a many-coloured mosaic of tales reaching far 
beyond Christian times. Many a rock, at first sight, looks like a 
formation of a single layer. Closer examination often shows us 
different strata, petrifactions of shells, formations of the most diver- 
gent kind. The history of all creeds contains a similar confused 
commingling of ideas and divine figures—from the Hindu Hall of 
Deities to the Greek Pantheon and to the Teutonic Walhalla. 

Who could wonder, then, that the name of the Gral should finally 
resolve itself into that of the “coral”—or the cord/, as the original 
pronunciation in Greek was? 

KARL BLIND. 




















VILLAGE MINERS. 


e IGHT so, the hunter takes his pony which has been trained 

for the purpose, and stalks the deer behind him ; the pony 
feeds towards the herd, so that they do not mind his approach, and 
when within a hundred yards, the hunter kneels down in the grass 
and fixes his iron rest or fork in the ground. He rests his Winchester 
rifle in the fork, and aims under the pony (which stands quite still), 
at his game. He generally kills one dead at the first shot, and 
wounds two or three more, firing rapidly after the first discharge so 
as to get as many shots as possible before the herd is out of range.” 
So writes a friend in the wilds of Texas, adding that the hides fetch 
afew dollars. “Right so, departed Sir Launcelot.” . . . “ Right 
so, Sir Launcelot, his father, dressed his spear.” . . . “ Rightso, 
he heard a voice that said ;”—so runs the phrase in the Mort d’Arthur, 
that ancient history of the Round Table, which was published 
nearly four hundred years ago. The coincidence of phrase indicates 
some resemblance in the circumstances, though so wide apart in time 
and distance. In England, in those old days, men lived in the 
woods and forests—out-of-doors—and were occupied with manual 
works. They had no opportunities of polishing their discourse, or 
their literary compositions. At this hour, in remote parts of the 
great continent of America, the pioneers of modern civilization 
may be said to live amid medizval surroundings. The vast forests 
and endless prairies give a romance to common things. Sometimes 
pathos and sometimes humour arises in the log-cabin, and when the 
history of these simple but deeply human incidents comes to be 
told in this country, we are moved by the strange piquancy of 
event and language. From the new sounds and scenes, these Anglo- 
Saxons hewing a way through pine and hemlock now, as their ancestors 
hewed a way into England, have added fresh words and phrases to our 
common tongue. ‘These words are not slang, they are pure primeval 
language. ‘They express the act, or the scene, or the circumstance, 
as exactly as if it was painted in sound. For instance, the word 
“crack” expresses the noise of a rifle; say “crack,” and you 
have the very sound ; say “ detonation,” and it gives no ear-picture 
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at all. Such a word is “ker-chunk.” Imagine a huge log of 
timber falling from rock to rock, or a wounded opossum out of a tree, 
the word expresses the sound. There are scores of such examples, 
and it is these pure primitive words which put so much force into 
the narratives of American pathos and humour. 
Now, the dwellers in our own villages and country places in their 
way make use of just such expressions, that is, of words which 
afford the ear a picture of the act or circumstance, hieroglyphs of 
sound, and often, both in language and character, exhibit a close 
parallelism with the Californian miners. Country people say “ fall” 
for autumn ; “fall” is the usual American term for that season, 
and fall is most appropriate for the downward curve of time, the 
descent of the leaf. A slender slip of womanhood in the unde- 
veloped period is alluded to in the villages as a “slickit” of a 
girl. “Slickit” means thin, slender, a piece that might be whittled 
off a stick with a knife, not a shaving, for a shaving curls, but 
a “slickit,” a long thin slice. If any one be carving awkwardly 
with the left wrist doubled under, the right arm angularly extended, 
and the knife sawing at a joint, our village miners and country 
Californians call it cack- or cag-handed. Cag-handed is worse than 
back-handed, it means awkward, twisted and clumsy. You may see 
many a cag-handed person hacking at a fowl. Hamlet folk are very 
apt to look a gift horse in the mouth, and if any one should receive a 
" present not so large as expected, it would be contemptuously 
described as a “footy” little thing. “Footy” pronounced with a 
sneering expression of countenance conveys a sense of despicable- 
ness, even to those who do not know its exact definition, which may 
betaken as mean. Suppose a bunch of ripe nuts high up and almost 
out of reach; by dint of pressing into the bushes, pulling at the bough, 
and straining on tiptoe, you may succeed in “scraambing” it 
down. “Scraambing,” or “scraambed,” with along accent on the 
aa, indicates the action of stretching and pulling downwards. 
Though somewhat similar in sound, it has no affinity with scramble; 
people scramble for things which have been thrown on the ground. 
In getting through hedges the thorns are apt to “limm” one’s clothes, 
tearing a jagged hole in the coat. Country. children are always 
“limming ” their clothes to pieces ; “limm,” or “ limb,” expresses a 
ragged tear. 
_ Recently, fashion set the example of ladies having their hair shorn 
as short as men. It is quite common to see young ladies, the backs 
of whose heads are polled, all the glory of hair gone, no plait, no 
twist, but all cyt close and somewhat rough. If a village Californian 
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were to see this he would say, “they got their hair hogged off.” 
“Hogged” means cut off short so as to stand up like bristles. Ponies 
often have hogs’ manes ; all the horses in the Grecian sculpture have 
their manes hogged. In bitter winter weathér the servants in the 
dairies who have much to do with buckets of water, and spend the 
morning in splashing, for dairies need much of that kind of thing, 
sometimes find that the drops have frozen as they walk, and discover 
that their aprons are fringed with “ daglets,” 7.¢., icicles. Thatched 
roofs are always hung with “ daglets ” in frost ; thatch holds a certain 
amount of moisture, as of mist, and this drips during the day and 
so forms stalactites of ice, often a foot or more in length. ‘ Clout” 
is a “dictionary word,” a knock on the head, but it is pronounced 
differently here ;‘they say a “clue” in the head. Stuttering and 
stammering each express well-known conditions of speech, but 
there is another not recognised in dictionary language. If a person 
has been made a butt of, laughed at, joked, and tormented till he 
hesitates and fumbles as it were with his words, he is said to be in a 
state of “hacka.” ‘“ Hacka,” is to have to think a minute before 
he can say what he wants to. This is a sort of “ brain-trouble,” so 
called, which may be added to the long list of similar difficulties. 
“ Simmily,” is a word of little interest, being evidently a mere pro- 
vincialism and distortion of “seemingly,” as “summat” of “some- 
thing,” or ‘“ somewhat,” indifferently. Occasionally a person is 
seized with a giggling fit, laughs on the least, or without any, provoca- 
tion—a rather idiotic state—which he is quite conscious of but 
cannot stop. Presently some one will ask, “ Have you found a 
wicker’s nest?” which is a biting sarcasm, though the precise 
meaning seems uncertain, unless it bears some relation to mare’s nest. 
Mares wicker, so do goats, giggling is wickering. The first work a 
boy does is to go out with a clapper, or his own strong voice, to scare 
birds from the corn all day ; this we call bird-keeping, but the lads 
themselves, with an appreciation of the other side of the case, call it 
bird-starving. Forage is often used in a general sense of food, or in 
the more particular sense of green food, as clover, or vetches. Fodder, 
on the other hand, indicates dry food, such as hay ; the labourers go 
twice a day in winter to fodder the cattle, that is to carry them their 
hay. Many of these labourers before they start out to work, in their 
own words, fodder their boots. Some fine soft hay is pushed into 
the boots, forming a species of sock. Should either of them havea 
clumsy pair, they say his boots are like a seed-lip, which is a vessel 
like a basket used in sowing corn, and would be a very loose fit. 
They have not yet forgotten the ancient superstition about Easter 
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Sunday, and the girls will not go out without a new ribbon at least ; 
they must have something new on that day, if the merest trifle. 

The backwoodsmen have found out many ways of curing cuts, 
wounds, bruises and injuries, rough methods, but effectual, and use 
the herbs and leaves much as their English forefathers did a-century 
ago. For the most part in villages the knowledge and use of herbs 
has died out, and there are not many who resort to them. Elder- 
flower ointment, however, keeps its ground, and is, I think, still 
made for sale in the shops of towns. But the true country elder- 
flower ointment contains a little piece of adder’s-tongue fern, which is 
believed to confer magical virtue. So curious a plant may naturally 
have had a mysterious value attached to it in old times. It is the 
presence of this touch of home-lore in the receipt which makes the 
product so different from the “ointment of the apothecary,” manu- 
factured by scale and weight and prosaic rule. Upon some roofs the 
houseleek still grows, though it is now often torn away as injurious. 
Where it grows it is usually on outhouses attached to the main build- 
ing, sloping lean-to’s. It does not present so glowing an appear- 
ance as the stonecrop, which now and then flourishes on houses, 
and looks like a brilliant golden cushion against the red tiles). The 
houseleek, however, is a singular plant, worthy of examination; it 
has an old-world look, as if it had survived beyond its date into the 
nineteenth century. It hides in odd places and gables like a relic of 
witchcraft, and a black cat and an aged woman with a crutch-handled 
stick would be its appropriate owner. The houseleek is still used 
for the cure of wounds and cuts. A leaf—the leaves are rather like 
portions of the plant than mere leaves—is bruised to pulp, and the 
juice and some of the pulp mixed with cream. They say it is effica- 
cious. They call it “silgreen.” In old English singrene means 
evergreen. Silgreen and singreen seem close congeners. Possibly 
sil or sin may be translated “through” as much as “ever,” for the 
leaf of the plant is thick, and green all through, if broken like a tough 
cake. I think I would rather use it than the tobacco juice which 
the mowers and reapers are now so fond of applying to the cuts they 
frequently get. They appear to have quite forsaken the anciert 
herbal remedies, as the sickle-herb, knotted figwort, and so on. 
Tobacco juice does not seem a nice thing for a bleeding wound ; 
probably it gets well rather in spite of it than because of it. If any- 
one wanted a tonic in old farm-houses, it used to be the custom, and 
till quite lately, to put a nail in sherry, making an iron wine, which 
was believed to be very restorative. Now, one of the recent additions 
to the wine merchants’ lists is a sherry from Australia, Tintara, which 
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is recommended on account of its having been extracted from grapes 
growing on an ironstone soil. So the old things come up again in 
another form. There are scores of iron tonics of various kinds sold 
in the shops ; possibly the nail in sherry was almost as good. Those 
who did not care to purchase sherry, put their nail in cider. A few 
odd names of plants may yet be heard among the labourers, such as 
loving-andrews for the blue meadow geranium ; loggerums for the 
hard knapweed, and also for the scabious ; Saturday night’s pepper 
for the spurge, which grows wild in gardens ; and there is a weed 
called good-neighbour, but as to which it is Iam ignorant. The 
spotted-leaf orchis flowers, which grow in moist and shady meads, 
lifting their purplish heads among the early spring grass, are called 
by the children gran’fer goslings. To express extreme lack—as of 
money—they will say their purses are as bare as a toad is of feathers. 

In these days it is the fashion to praise mattresses and to depre- 
ciate the feather bed. Nothing so healthy as a mattress, nothing so 
good in every way. Mattresses are certainly cheaper, and there it 
ends. I maintain that no modern invention approaches the feather 
bed. People try to persuade me to eat the coarsest part of flour— 
actually the rejected part—and to sleep on a mattress ; that is to 
say, to go back about 3,000 years in civilization. With the utmost 
politeness I decline. Having some acquaintance with wheat, I prefer 
the fine white flour, which is the very finest of all the products of the 
earth ; having slept on all sorts of beds, sitting on a pole, lying on 
turf, leant against a tree, and so forth, no one will ever persuade me 
that any couch is equal to a feather bed. But should any desire a 
yet cheaper mattress than those advertised, I can put them in the 
way to obtain it. Among my hamlet Californians it is not unusual 
to find beds in use stuffed with the hucks of oats, z.¢ the chaff. 
Like the backwoodsmen, they have to make shift with what they can 
get. Their ancestors steamed their arrows so as to soften the wood, 
when it was bound to a rigid rod and hung up in the chimney to 
dry perfectly straight. The modern cottager takes a stout stick and 
boils it in the pot till it becomes flexible. He then bends it into the 
shape of a hook, ties it with string in that curve, and suspends it in 
his chimney corner to dry crooked. ‘This crooked stick is the fag- 
ging-hook used to pull the wheat towards the reaper with the left 
hand, while he cuts it with the reap-hook in the right. Suppose 
some one wavers and cannot make up his mind. Now he will do 
this and now he will do that, uncertain and unstable, putting his 
hand to the plough and removing it again, my Californian at home 
would call him wivel-minded. Wivelly means undecided, wavering, 
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not to be depended on. It sounds like it. If the labourer gets his 
clothes soaked, he says they are sobbled. The sound of boots or 
dress saturated with rain very nearly approximates to sobbled. But 
gaamze is the queerest word, perhaps, of all—it is to smear as with 
grease. Beans are said to be cherky, which means dry. Doubtless 
the obese old gentleman in Boccaccio who was cured of his pains— 
the result of luxurious living—by a diet which forced him to devour 
beans for very hunger, did think them dry and cherky. They have 
come up again now in the shape of lentils, which are nothing but 
beans. It is not generally known that Boccaccio was the inventor of 
the bean cure. Cat’s claws are notoriously apt to scratch. Should 
a savage cat tear out a piece of flesh from the hand, she is said to 
“ dawk” it out. ‘“ Dawk” expresses a ferocious dab and tear com- 
bined. A sharp iron nail unseen might “ dawk” the skin off an 
unwary hand. In ancient days when women quarrelled and fought, 
they are said to. have “ dawked” fragments from each other’s faces 
with their finger-nails. Such incidents are now obsolete. It has 
often been pointed out that many names of places are reduplications. 
New layers of population, Saxon, Dane, or Norman, added their 
words with the same meaning to the former term. There is a hill 
called “‘ Up-at-a-Peak.” Up itself signifies high, as in the endless 
examples in which it forms the first syllable. Peak, of course, is 
point. This is a modern reduplication, not an archeological one. 
If any one hacks and haws in speaking, it is called “ hum- 
dawing.” Some very prominent persons of the present day are much 
given to “ hum-dawing,” which is often a species of conversational 
hedging. Are “ horse-stepple ” and “ stabbling ” purely provincial, or 
- known in towns? Stepple is the mark or step of a horse; “ stab- 
bling” is poaching up the turf or ground from continual movement 
of feet, whether human, equine, or otherwise. The ground near 
gateways in fields is often “ stabbled ” to such a degree in wet weather 
as to appear impassable. A piece of wood falling into water, gra- 
dually absorbs the liquid into its pores, and swells. The same thing 
happens in wet weather to gates and even doors ; the wood swells, so 
that if they fitted at all tightly before, they can then scarcely be 
opened. Anything that swells in this manner by absorption is said 
to “ plim.” A sponge does not “ plim ;” it is not apparently larger 
when full of water than previously, and it is still limp. To “ plim” 
up implies a certain amount of enlargement, and consequent tight- 
ness or firmness. Snow-flakes are called “ blossoms.” The word 
snow-flake is unknown. Why the word “ else” should be “ rus ” 
both in country and town among the ill-educated is not immediately 
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apparent. A big baby is always a thing to be proud of, and you may 
hear an enthusiastic aunt describing the weight and lumpiness of the 
youngster, and winding up with the declaration, “ He’s a regular 
nitch.”. A chump of wood, short, thick, and heavy, is said to be a 
“ nitch,” but it seems gone out of use a good deal for general weights, 
and to be chiefly used in speaking of infants. There is a word of 
somewhat similar sound common among the fishermen of the south 
coast. Towards the stern of a fishing smack there is a stout upright 
post with a fork at the top, into which fork the mast is lowered 
while they are engaged with the nets at sea. It is called the 
“‘ mitch,” or “ match,” but though I mention it as similar in sound, 
I do not think it has any other affinity. 

Of old time, crab-apples were usually planted in or near rick- 
yards or elsewhere close to farm-houses. The custom is now gone 
out ; few crab-apples are planted, and so in course of years there 
will be but few. Crab-apple is not nearly so plentiful as anciently, 
either in hedges or enclosures. The juice of the crab-apple, varges, 
used to be valued as a cure for sprains. The present generation 
can hardly understand that there was a time when matches were not 
known. To such a period must be traced the expression still 
common in out-of-the-way places, of a “ handful of fire.” A cottager 
who found her fire out would go to a neighbour and bring home 
some live embers to light up again. When the fire chances to be 
nearly out, the expression is still heard both in cottages and farm- 
houses, “ There is hardly a handful of fire.” Such a mere handful is 
of course easily “‘douted.” An extinguisher “douts” a candle ; the 
heel of aboot “douts ”a match thrown down. But the exact 
definition of “ dout” is to smother, or extinguish by beating. In the 
days when wood fires were universal, as the wood burned, quantities 
of a fine white powder or ash collected, which at intervals, when the 
servant cleaned the hearth, was swept up into acorner. At night, if 
any embers remained glowing, a few shovelfuls of this heap of 
white ash were thrown over them before retiring, and so the fire was 
“douted.” To smother with such ashes precisely conveys the 
meaning of “ dout.” Incipient fires in grass, straw, or other material, 
are often beaten out as with bushes; this too is “douting.” Stick 
your heels in the ground, arch your spine, and drag with all your 
might at a rope, and then you would be said to “scaut.” Horses 
going up-hill, or straining to draw a heavily laden waggon through a 
mud-hole, “scaut” and tug. At football there is a good deal of 
“scauting.” The axle cf a wheelbarrow revolving without grease, 
and causing an ear-piercing sound, is said to be giving forth a 
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“scrupeting” noise. What can be more explicit, and at the same 
time so aggravating, as to be told that you are a “ mix-muddle”? A 
person who mixes up his commissions may feel a little abashed. A 
person who muddles his affairs, may not be altogether proud of his 
achievements. But to be a mix-muddle, to both mix and muddle, 
to morally fumble without tact, and display a totally imbecile 
wandering ; I shall get mixed myself if I try to describe such a 
state. Mixed in this sense is American too. Take a duster, 
dexterously swing it, and remove a fleck of dust from a table or 
books, and you will understand the verb to “ flirk,” which is nearly 
the same as to flick. ‘ Pansherds” are “ potsherds.” 

Here is a country receipt for discovering whether a lover is 
faithful or not. Take a laurel leaf, scratch his name on it, or the 
initials, and put it in the bosom of the dress. If it turns brown, he is 
true ; if not, he'll deceive you. The character of a girl, according 
to the following couplets, is to be learned from the colour of her 
eyes :— 

Brown eyes, beauty, 

Do your mother’s duty. 
Blue eyes—pick-a-pie, 
Lie a-bed and tell a lie. 
Grey eyes—greediness, 
Gobble all the world up. 


“Fhe interpretation is, that brown eyes indicate a gentle and dutiful 
disposition. Blue eyes show their guilty tendencies—to pick-a-pie, 
that is to steal ; to lie a-bed, that is to be idle ; and to tellalie. As 
for grey eyes, their selfish greediness and ambition could not be 
* contented with less than the whole world. No one but a woman 
could have composed this scandal on the sex. Sometimes the 
green lanes are crossed by gates, over which the trees in the hedges 
each side form a leafy arch. On the top bar of such a gate, rustic 
lovers often write love messages to their ladies, with a fragment of 
chalk. Unable from some cause or other to keep the appointed 
rendezvous, they leave a few explanatory words in conspicuous 
white letters, so that the gate answers the same purpose as the 
correspondence column in the daily papers. When a gate is not 
available, they thrust a stick in the ground near the footpath, split 
the upper end, and place a piece of paper in it with the message. 
The hamlet forge is not yet quite extinct, and the blacksmith’s 
hammer sounds among the oaks. He frequently has to join two 
pieces of iron together, say to lengthen a rod. He places both ends 
in the fire, heats them to a certain point, and then presses ‘the one 
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against the other. By this simple means of touching they unite, 
the metal becomes one almost like a chemical union, and so complete 
is it, that, with a little polishing to remove the marks of the fire, the 
join is not perceptible to an ordinary eye. ‘This is the most perfect 
form of joining metal, and when accomplished, the pieces are said to 
be “butt-shut.” The word has passed from the forge into conversa- 
tion, and the expression is often heard, “ That won’t butt-shut.” If 
any one be telling a tale, or giving an account of something of which 
his hearers are incredulous, they say it will not butt-shut, one part 
of the story will not agree and dovetail with the rest; there isa 
break in the continuity of the evidence, which does not unite and 
make one rod. Such a term is true miners’ language. Indeed, the 
American backwoodsmen, miners, and so on, are really only English 
farmers and labourers transplanted to a freer and larger life. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
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“ FOCOSERIA.” } 


T is rarely given to a poet not only to survive for a full half- 
century the publication of his first work, but to remain also, 
after so vast a lapse of time, in the full energy and vigour of his 
creative and productive power. To Landor, to Wordsworth, and to 
Tennyson only, in our country and century, has such a privilege been 
accorded. Nor can it even in their case be said that the utterance 
of their old age bore the same harmonious relation to their spring- 
time and maturity as that of the fortunate living poet whose latest 
gracious gift of song has just reached our hands. 

Fifty years, as we said, divide Mr. Browning’s latest (not, we 
hope, his last) book, “ Jocoseria,” from his earliest. ‘ Pauline ; a 
Fragment of a Confession,” published anonymously in 1833, is a 
lengthy monologue in blank verse—one of the most remarkable 
poetic productions, either as regards promise or performance, ever 
_ given to the world by a youth of one-and-twenty. Neither Shelley 
nor Byron—we doubt whether even Keats—had written, still less 
published, any such verse, or any verse at all comparable to it, at 
that age; though, of these three, Keats died under twenty-five, 
Shelley under thirty, Byron little over thirty-six. The little volume 
—now among the rarissima of modern poetic rarities—failed, of 
course, to make any impression on the general public, or to secure 
even an esoteric audience, though it had the honour to draw down 
on itself the gibes of a Fraserian critic, and to attract the cordial 
and enthusiastic praise (with clear prophecy of its author’s future 
greatness) of John Stuart Mill, and of William Johnson Fox in the 
Monthly Repository. Mr. Browning never reprinted or acknowledged 
this juvenile poem until 1868, when he was induced, under con- 
siderable outward pressure, to include it in the first volume of a 
new edition of his collected writings. 

Neither daunted by neglect or censure, nor dizzied by praise, the 
young poet went on steadily perfecting himself in his art, and in two 

» FYocoseria. By Robert Browning. London: Smith, Elder,andCo. 1883. 
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more years produced the poem of “ Paracelsus,” which at once 
found, and still retains, its admirers. The tragedy of “ Strafford” 
followed in 1837, and was produced under Macready’s management 
at Covent Garden, with a fair measure of success. The genius of 
Browning from the first declared itself as dramatic, and, from its 
earliest to its latest manifestation, has always remained so. “I have 
never written otherwise than dramatically,” Mr. Browning informed 
the present writer sixteen years ago, adding, “ and never shall.” 

“ Paracelsus” (with the exception of a few intercalary songs) 
and the tragedy of “ Strafford,” were in blank verse. Mr. Browning’s 
fourth work (which proved for many readers a hard nut to crack), 
“Sordello,” published in 1840, was in rhymed couplets, though 
without the conventional pauses. Douglas Jerrold professed himself 
able to understand only the first line, 


** Who will, may hear Sordello’s story told,” 


and the last, 
‘¢ Who would has heard Sordello’s story told.” 


All the intermediate portion, he declared, was unintelligible to him. 
On this question of Browning’s obscurity generally, and especially 
in “Sordello,” some very fine and subtle remarks are introduced 
episodically by Mr. Swinburne in his Essay on George Chapman. 

“ Paracelsus” had found a few readers, but “Sordello” found 
none, and remained unsold on the shelves of Moxon the publisher. 
It was never reprinted until Mr. Browning’s Poetical Works were 
collected for the first time in 1863. 

We now approach the period when Mr. Browning’s genius, 
though as yet far from being fully recognised except by a few 
scattered readers of more than ordinary discernment, was to produce 
its richest and finest fruit. It was in the series of “ Bells and Pome- 
granates” (a title derived from the Pentateuch'), commencing with 
“ Pippa Passes” in 1841, and continuing at irregular intervals for 
the next five years, that Mr. Browning put forth the work on which 
his enduring fame will rest, and in which he at once proved himself 
a great dramatist, a great humourist, and a great lyrist. Those eight 
thin brochures in double columns and yellow paper covers, now so 
coveted by collectors and so difficult to obtain, are well remembered 
by many who witnessed their first appearance, and to whom they 
yielded a new and hitherto undreamt-of delight. 

In 1846 Mr. Browning married Miss Elizabeth Barrett—then 
already known to fame as the most remarkable English poetess since 

1 Exodus xxxix. 25, 26, 
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the death of Felicia Hemans—and destined soon to surpass the highest 
flights of that gifted and unfortunate lady. They lived mainly in 
Italy (mostly at Florence, at Casa Guidi), for the next fifteen years, 
until Mrs. Browning’s death in the summer of 1861, after which the 
poet returned to reside again in England. 

In the mean time, besides an Essay on Shelley (his only prose 
work, prefixed to a volume of Letters supposed to be Shelley’s, and 
afterwards withdrawn as forgeries), in 1852, and “ Christmas Eve 
and Easter Day,” Mr. Browning published in 1855, in two volumes, 
the remarkable series of poems entitled “ Men and Women,” ending 
with the beautiful dedicatory lines to his wife. It was not until 
1864 (three years after her death), that Mr. Browning again broke 
silence in the volume of “ Dramatis Personz,” containing the noblest 
perhaps of all his poems, “ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” and others worthy to 
rank among the noblest. 

We now arrive at Mr. Browning’s latest and most prolific period, 
which may be said to have commenced in 1868 with the publication, 
in four volumes, of that profound and subtle masterpiece of psycho- 
logical analysis, ‘‘ The Ring and the Book.” This great work intro- 
duced the poet to a large circle of readers to whom he had hitherto 
been almost a stranger. From that time, onward to the présent year, 
the tardy advent of popularity has seemed to give a new impetus to 
his muse. The dozen volumes that have followed (and on which, with 
the exception of the last, it is not our purpose on this occasion to 
dwell severally)—‘ Balaustion’s Adventure ;” “ Prince Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau, Saviour of Society ;” “ Fifine at the Fair;” “ Red 
Cotton Night-Cap Country ;” “ The Inn Album ;” “ Aristophanes’ 
Apology ;” “ La Saisiaz : the Two Poets of Croisic ;” “ Pacchiarotto, 
and how he Worked in Distemper;” “The Agamemnon of 
Eschylus ;” the two series of ‘‘ Dramatic Idyls ;” and last, but not 
least, the newly-published “ Jocoseria,” make, with “ The Ring and 
the Book,” a total sum of work in the last fifteen years (if one 
counted lines, like Mr. Furnivall), trebling or quadrupling in quan- 
tity, if not in quality, that of the previous thirty-five. 

The present volume, “ Jocoseria,”—which has already, we hear, 
in a few weeks, attained the honours of a second edition—contains 
ten poems, varying considerably in length, metre, and subject. Of 
these the story of Donald 4nd the stag, an incident supposed to 
take place in the Highlands of Ross-shire, and told with vivid and 
graphic power, is likely to be the most popular, as “ Solomon and 
Balkis ”—a dialogue between the Queen of Sheba and the wise King 
of the Jews, founded on the Bible legend—is likely, from its wilful 
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exaggeration and perverse eccentricity of manner, to excite most 
animadversion. It is the Queen of Sheba who speaks :— 

O wisest thou of the wise, world’s marvel and well-nigh monster, 

One crabbed question more to construe or vulgo conster ! 


Who are those, of all mankind, a monarch of perfect wisdom 
Should open te, when they knock a¢ spheteron do—tha?’s, his dome? 


** The wise, and those who are kingly in craft,” replies Solomon, 
who asks a similar question in his turn of Balkis. “The good,” 
answers the Queen. 

**T see the Good stand plain : be they rich, poor, shrewd or simple, 

If good they only are . . . Permit me to drop my wimple!” 

And, in that bashful jerk of her body, she—feace, thou scoffer !— 

Jostled the King’s right-hand stretch’d courteously help to proffer, 

And so disclosed a portent: all unaware the Prince eyed 

The Ring which bore the Name—turn’d outside now from zzside ! 

The truth-compelling Name !—and at once ‘I greet the Wise —Oh, 

Certainly welcome such to my court—with this proviso : 

The building must be my temple, my person stand forth the statue, 

The picture my portrait prove, and the poem my praise—you cat, you |" 

Some of Mr. Browning’s double and triple rhyme-endings far 
exceed the utmost limits of licence which Byron allowed himself in 
“Don Juan,” or even Butler in “ Hudibras.” The only thing at all 
resembling them in our literature (if literature it can be called) is the 
rhyme which the Major-General in the “ Pirates of Penzance” suc- 
ceeded at last in finding (after long torture of his brain) to the word 
“ strategy ” : 

In short, when I’ve a smattering of elemental stradegy, 
You'll say a better Major-General has never sat a gee ! 
Mr. Browning rides this hobby-horse of the burlesque style to 
death. In “Pacchiarotto” he actually uses the slang phrase, 
“Tommy make room for your uncle,” as a compound verb : 
While, treading down rose and ranunculus, 
You Zommy-make-room-for-your-uncle us ! 


If in “Solomon and Balkis” we see Mr. Browning at his worst, 
in *‘ Jochanan Hakkadosh ”—at once the longest and finest poem in 
the present volume—we certainly see him at his best. It is written in 
the ferza rima of the “ Divina Commedia”—a hazardous but in this 
case successful experiment. Mr. Browning probably never surpassed 
in lucidity and fervour the opening passage of this wonderful poem, 
It tells its own story too well to need gloss or comment : 

A certain morn broke beautiful and blue 

O’er Schiphaz city, bringing joy and mirth, 

So had ye deem’d ; while the reverse was true, 
TT2 
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Since one small house there gave a sorrow birth 
In such black sort that, to each faithful eye, 
Midnight, not morning, settled on the earth. 
How else, when it grew certain thou wouldst die, 
Our much-enlighten’d master, Israel’s prop, 
Eximious Jochanan Ben Sabbathai ? 

Old, yea but, undiminish’d of a drop, 

The vital essence pulsed thro’ heart and brain ; 
Time left unsickled yet the plenteous crop 

On poll and chin and cheek, whereof a skein 
Handmaids might weave—hairs silk-soft, silver-white, 
Such as the wool-plant’s ; none the less in vain 


Had Physic striven her best against the spite 
Of fell disease : the Rabbi must succumb— 


Hardly less beautiful are the inquiries his scholars are eager to 
address to the dying master : 
Ere death’s touch benumb 
His active sense,—while yet ’neath Reason’s yoke 
Obedient toils his tongue, —befits we claim 
The fruit of long experience, bid this oak 


Shed us an acorn which may, all the same, 
Grow to a temple-pillar,—dear that day ! 
When Israel’s scatter’d seed finds place and name 


Among the envious nations. Lamp us, pray, 
Thou the Enlightener! Partest hence in peace, 
Hailest without regret-—much less, dismay— 


The hour of thine approximate release 

From fleshly bondage soul hath found obstruct ? 
Calmly envisagest the sure increase 

Of knowledge? Eden’s tree must hold unpluck'd 


Some apple, sure, has never tried thy tooth, 
Juicy with sapience thou hast sought, not suck’d ? 


Say, does age acquiesce in vanish’d youth ? 
Still towers thy purity above—as erst— 
Our pleasant follies? Be thy last word—truth ! 


If Mr. Browning’s thought had always found such transparent 
expression as this, no reader could ever accuse him of obscurity ; 
that he is often less lucid, and occasionally anything but lucid, is 
evidently due to no congenital defect or inherent vice of style ; but 
to a culpable and long-continued indulgence in affectations and 
-eccentricities (amounting sometimes to breaches of good taste), which 
have grown by habit into second nature. Even this very poem is 
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marred in one of its lines by some parenthetical words of a depre- 
catory character similar to those we have already seen dragged in 
in “Solomon and Balkis” : - 

If haply folk compassionating please 

To render up—according to his store, 

Each one—a portion of the life he sees 


Hardly worth saving when ’tis set before 
Earth’s benefit should the Saint, Hakkadosh, 
Favour'd thereby, attain to full fourscore— 


If such contribute (Scofer, spare thy ‘* Bosh !”) 
A year, a month, a day, an hour, &c. 
Otherwise this remarkable poem is sustained at a high pitch of 
excellence throughout, and is full of power and originality, occupying 
as it does considerably more than a third of the volume containing it. 
“Txion” is an experiment in English hexameters and pentameters. 
High in the dome, suspended, of Hell, sad triumph, behold us ! 
Here the revenge of a God, there the amends of a Man. 
The experiment, though more successful than some which awakened 
Mr. Tennyson’s contemptuous ridicule twenty years ago, does not 
convince us that this exotic metre can ever be naturalised in the 
nursery of English verse. Here is the description of the bold attempt 
of Ixion, who had, however, “received some encouragement,” and 
of its immediate punishment : 
‘*T am thy friend, be mine!” smiled Zeus : * If Heré attract thee,” 
Blush’d the imperial cheek, ‘* then—as thy heart may suggest !” 
Faith in me sprang to the faith, my love hail’d love as its fellow, 
Zeus, we are friends—how fast ! Heré, my heart for thy heart !” 
Then broke smile into fury of frown, and the thunder of ‘* Hence, fool !” 
Then thro’ the kiss laugh’d scorn, ‘* Limbs or a cloud was to clasp?” 
We need hardly say that Mr. Browning adheres in this poem to 
the singular fashion of Greek spelling first adopted by him twelve 
years ago in “Balaustion”; so that we have “Olumpos” for 
“Olympus,” “Erebos” for “ Erebus,” “Tartaros” for “‘Tartarus,” 
&c. Many persons well competent to deliver judgment (and among 
them so high an authority as Mr. Ruskin) declare this system of 
spelling to be detestable. ne at least of our greatest living poets 
and scholars has expressed his opinion in a significant if negative 
way, by eschewing it in his own books. But the less said on the 
subject the better, perhaps ; as Mr. Browning is not likely to alter 
his practice or his theory in the matter for anything that we say, or 
that anyone says. 
There is a grave, nay a grim humour, and a meaning that lies 
deeper than the surface, in “Pambo,” which closes the volume. But 
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it does not lend itself to fragmentary quotation. We must bring our 
brief remarks to an end with a lovely little lyric, worthy of the days 
of “ Bells and Pomegranates” : 


Never the time and the place 
And the loved one all together ! 
This path—how soft to pace! 
This May—what magic weather ! 
Where is the loved one’s face ? 
In a dream that loved one’s face meets mine, 
‘But the house is narrow, the place is bleak, 
Where, outside, rain and wind combine 
With a furtive ear, if I strive to speak, 
With a hostile eye at my flushing cheek, 
With a malice that marks each word, each sign ! 
O enemy sly and serpentine, 
Uncoil thee from the waking man ! 
Do IT hold the Past 
Thus firm and fast, 
Yet doubt if the future hold I can ? 
This path so soft to pace shall lead 
Thro’ the magic of May to herself indeed ! 
Or narrow if needs the house must be, 
Outside are the storms and strangers : we — 
Oh, close, safe, warm, sleep I and she,— 
I and she! 


We conclude with the expression of a hope that Mr. Browning’s 
Poetical Works (his later writings especially) may ere long be issued 
‘in some more compact and accessible form than the present costly 
array of two-and-twenty volumes. Such an edition has long been a 
desideratum, and we feel sure would have the happy result of multi- 
plying the poet’s readers tenfold. 
RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE EVOLUTION OF SILKWORMS. 


ANY of my readers have doubtless, like myself, kept silkworms 

during their boyhood, but have they reflected on the curious 

differences between the habits of these domesticated caterpillars 
and those of their wild cousins ? 

Catch a dozen or two of wild caterpillars, place them in paper 
trays well supplied with the leaves on which they feed. In a few 
moments they will have dispersed, treating all your attempts to pro- 
vide for them a comfortable home with contempt. 

Not so the silkworm. An open paper tray, with sides only an 
inch high, is all that is required to keep either solitary specimens 
or large congregations always within bounds. I have kept several 
hundreds in such trays, and all on one small table, without any 
trouble due to straying. - 

When their “spinning” time arrived, I merely dropped them 
separately into little “ paper pokes,” and pinned them to the wall. 
The worker never tried to crawl out of the conical bag, but made his 
cocoon there with perfect docility. 

When they emerged from the chrysalis they were moths with 
wings, but these wings were never used for flight. A dozen placed 
on a piece of card board three or four inches square would remain 
within the boundary, and lay all their eggs upon it. 

How have these creatures acquired habits so different from those 
of all other lepidoptera? Is it the result of education and artifi- 
cial selection ? 

It is easy to imagine how, by these agencies, the change may 
have occurred. The ancient Chinamen who commenced the culti- 
vation of silkworms probably lost large numbers of them by their 
straying away while in the caterpillar stage, and flying away when 
fully developed. These would lose the advantages of human pro- 
tection and be destroyed more or less completely by their natural 
enemies and by starvation, while the steady home-loving specimens 
would multiply in peace. This sifting away of the erratic and flighty 
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specimens proceeding continually for a few thousand years may have 
culminated in the existing result. 

This is far more probable than the supposition that a non-flying 
species ever existed naturally as such, for want of locomotion 
would expose it in the wild state to the attacks of birds, and disqualify 
it for the selection of suitable places for depositing its eggs. 

I tried to rear silkworms on a small mulberry tree in a garden, but 
they all disappeared in a few days, apparently taken by birds. Then 
I repeated the experiment on a tree growing under glass. This was 
also a failure ; the silkworms all died. It appeared that they could 
not bear the exposure to sunlight and the heat. 

I have not yet tried to rear them under canvas, but intend to do 
so, as this promises to be successful, as an experiment, but whether 
it would be commercially profitable is doubtful. 


THe “FuME” OF THE BLAST FURNACE. 


VERYBODY who has visited “The Black Country” has 

deplored its desolation, but few have asked the question 

why the vegetation should be so cruelly destroyed. The usual 

explanation attributes this to the gases given off by the furnaces. 

This I believe to be a mistake. These gases have been carefully 
analysed with the following as a mean result :— 


Nitrogen . ‘ . 56°45 per cent. 
Carbonicacid .  . 116 » 4, 
Carbonic oxide. - 2838 «= »w 
Marsh gas : - O98 » » 
Olefiant gas. + OF2 yy 4 
Hydrogen. . - 546 » , 


’ 

The only gas amongst these that would do serious mischief is the 
carbonic oxide, but this, like the others, escaping from the top of a 
tower 60 to 80 feet high, would be so widely diffused before reaching 
the ground that its: action must be imperceptible. 

' I believe it to be not the gases but the solids from the furnaces 
that do the mischief. I have seen the snow lying on the ground in 
the neighbourhood of Dudley Port, Tipton, and Bilston, positively 
blackened all over by the particles that have showered upon it. 
These are not mere particles of soot, but consist of silica, alumina, 
carbonates of lime, magnesia, soda and potash, oxide of iron, and 
oxide of zinc. 

By passing the gases from a blast furnace through water, Mr. 
Lowthian Bell arrested the solids they carry, analysed them, and 
determined their quantity. He found that from a blast-furnace 60 
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feet high, the quantity of solid matter which forms the visible clouds 
or “ fume” amounts to 2°6 cwt. per ton of iron produced. 

As the ordinary yield of such a furnace is about 45 tons per day, 
the quantity of solid matter rained down upon the ground by such 
a furnace working with open throat, is 117 cwt. daily. 

This fact, that a single furnace pours into the air 5 tons 17 cwts. 
of solid particles, so small that they remain for some hours suspended 
in the air, expresses very strikingly the magnitude of the operations 
therein conducted. 

Now that most of our blast-furnaces are closed at the top, and 
their escaping gases carried down huge pipes to be used as fuel, this 
source of mischief is diminished. When coal becomes sufficiently 
dear to enforce a similar economy of the waste heat of puddling 
and reheating furnaces, the “Black Country” may again become 
green. 


** VIVISECTION.” 


T a recent meeting of the Academy of Sciences, a paper was 
read “On the Morbid Phenomena produced in Rabbits by 
the introduction of Hydrate of Chloral into the Ear.” In the notice 
of this paper in JVature of February 8, we are told that “the most 
salient phenomenon is émfetuous rotation of the animal on its longt- 
tudinal axis, which the author attributes to the inflammation produced 
in the cavities of the internal ear; and that to this inflammation, 
along with more or less of broncho-pneumonia, the animals often 
succumbed.” 

This, translated from the academical jargon of mock science into 
the plain language of common sense, means that when the irritant 
poison was poured into the ears of the wretched victims, it produced 
such cruel ear-ache that they rolled over and over in horrible agony 
sufficiently intense to kill several of them. 

The present is a proper moment for the vigorous denunciation of 
all such wanton cruelty perpetrated under scientific ‘pretences, and 
this denunciation should come in practical form from high and 
organised scientific authority, both for the protection of the sentient 
victims and of science itself, especially of physiological and medical 
science. 

A biind outcry against what is called “ vivisection” is now 
in full blast ; subscriptions are raised, and secretaries paid for 
blowing the bellows. As is usual in such cases, a monstrous amount 
of exaggeration is perpetrated, the professional philanthropist being 
curiously deficient in quantitative veracity. Such miserable parodies 
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on physiological research as the above-named play into the hands of 
the enemies of science, and strengthen their efforts to obtain legis- 
lative interference with its progress, which is simply the general 
progress of humanity. 

The remedy I propose is that our learned societies should them- 
selves exercise a sufficient supervision, and bring the force of their 
moral influence to bear upon the regulation of such researches, by 
ejecting from membership or fellowship any man who shall be found 
guilty of wanton, unnecessary cruelty in making any painful experi- 
ments that are not sternly demanded as the only possible means of 
arriving at stated results ; and, besides this, absolutely prohibiting 
the mere repetition of known painful physiological experiments for 
the sake of redemonstrating to students what has been already 
established, and may fairly be accepted on the authority of the 
original investigators and a sufficient amount of experimental 
verification. 

A well-regulated and sternly-enforced scientific public opinion 
would have far more effect than any attempts at legislative repres- 
sion, as these can merely transfer the location of the physiological 
investigations from one country to another, and at the same time 
unduly exaggerate the merit of the investigators by making them 
martyrs to unjust persecution and misrepresentation. 

Such exaltation would do more to increase unnecessary vivisec- 
tion than any legislation could practically effect in diminishing it, as 
it is only false pretenders to science, empty-headed reputation- 
hunters in search of medical practice, that perform really cruel ex- 
periments ; these would be put down at once by the means I suggest, 
instead of being exalted into martyrdom by the proposed legislative 
persecution. 


THE FUTURE OF THE BLACK COUNTRY. 


~ § the ten-yard coal seam, upon which the metallurgical industries 

of South Staffordshire have hitherto depended, is now nearly 
exhausted, the return of the country to verdure is inevitable; but 
whether this return will be effected by wise economy of fuel 
commenced in time, or by a general collapse of iron-making and a 
return to agriculture, depends upon whether the iron-makers prepare 
by anticipation for the scarcity, or wait until it comes ruinously 
upon them. My experience of the fuel-wasting propensities of my 
fellow countrymen leads me to infer that, to the next generation the 
Black Country will be merely a place of antiquarian interest, a few 
of its chimneys being preserved as archzological landmarks. 
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There are other seams that may be used for metallurgical 
work—even for iron-making—by men already trained to work 
economically, and supplied with the necessary appliances, but with- 
out these they must be crushed by the competition of other districts 
and other countries, when the price of coal at the pit’s mouth becomes 
50 per cent. higher in South Staffordshire than at present. 

My lack of hope for the future is, to a great extent, based upon 
the general reply I receive from “ men of business ” when I point out 
the rapid exhaustion of all our. 7#ch coal seams, and the near approach 
of that degree of scarcity which shall place us level with Germany, 
France, and Europe generally, as regards coal supply. This reply is 
“it will last my time,” which amounts to saying “I care not what 
becomes of my children or my country so that I may revel in waste- 
ful self-indulgence for a few years longer.” 


Iron SALT AS A MANURE. 


T a recent meeting of the Chemical Society Mr. A. B. Griffiths 
read a paper in which he described some experiments on the 
effect of manuring Savoy cabbages with a solution of ferrous sulphate 
(otherwise named sulphate of iron and green vitriol). ‘T'wo plants 
thus treated weighed respectively 9 lbs. 3.0z. and 8 lbs. 60z., while 
one plant grown in ordinary soil weighed only 4lbs. 2}0z. A much 
larger number of experiments will be necessary in order to decide 
whether this difference of weight was due to the salt of iron. I grow 
cabbages by sowing the seed broadcast on rich soil and then cutting 
down the young succulent plants for table, rather than transplanting 
according to established custom, and I find in doing so that plants 
in the same bed vary greatly in size, some reaching, in a given time, 
three or four times the weight of others. 

Some other results obtained by Mr. Griffiths are very curious. 
In the ash of the stalks of the cabbages watered with the iron sul- 
phate he found above double as much iron as in that in the plant 
not treated, and in the leaves one and a half times as much. 

He found in the leaf cells of both minute microscopic crystals 
which appear to be iron sulphate, and that they were more abun- 
dant in cabbages grown in the iron-watered soil. 

As iron sulphate is a bye-product in many manufacturing pro- 
cesses, and of so little value that it is not worth saving (the washing 
of coal slack, preparatory to coke-burning, is an example of this), the 
establishment of its value as a cabbage manure is of some practical 
importance. I purpose, therefore, dividing one of the cabbage plots 
I have prepared for sowing into two equal parts, watering one with 
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a solution of common commercial green copperas, and leaving the 
other as usual, As each portion will contain a few hundred plants 
from the same lot of seed, the trial will be tolerably conclusive, and 
I will report the result. 

This reminds me of Kraus’s experiment on seed potatoes, which 
I described in my Notes of September 1881, and promised to repeat. 
I have repeated it with equivocal results, suggesting another experi- 
ment which is now proceeding. 


MusHROOM PoIsON. 


N a paper read at the French Academy of Sciences, M. Dupetit 
states that he found a poisonous substance in all uncooked 
mushrooms, those usually eaten affording no exception. Thus the 
fresh sap of the Boletus edulis (a large leathery fungus commonly 
eaten in France, but rarely in this country), administered to rabbits, 
guinea pigs, and rats by subcutaneous injection caused their death. 
The same with many other kinds that are eaten in France. 

When, however, this sap was raised to the temperature of boiling 
water its poisonous properties disappeared, and this alteration was 
shown to be a result of chemical change, not of the destruction of 
microbes, or living germs of any kind. 

This appears to me to be a subject worth much further investiga- 
tion in this country. We reject a great amount of nutritious and 
delicious food that is highly prized in other nations, under the 
supposition that it is poisonous. 

It has been stated that in Rome nearly all species of fungi are 
brought to market as food, with the exception of that one which 
alone we regard as edible, and some writers have explained this by 
supposing that differences of climate produce differences of 
properties. 

Dr. Badham, who devoted himself to this subject with heroic 
courage and devotion, enumerates no less than 48 British species, 
usually rejected as poisonous “toadstools,” which he has proved 
to be perfectly wholesome and mostly delicious ; his method of 
testing being simply that of eating them himself. 

But if I understand him rightly 4e a/ways cooked them, while I 
have seen our farm labourers and other country people pick mush- 
rooms and eat them raw. ; 

It may be therefore thatvall our British prejudices against the 47 
species that Dr. Badham enjoyed so heartily have arisen from this 
practice of eating raw fungi, and the experiments that I think 
desirable are a series of comparisons between the action of each of 
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the questionable or questioned species in the raw and in the cooked 
condition. 

Many years ago I saw a huge mass of fungus (not less than a 
hundredweight altogether) knocked down from one of the trees in 
the Green Park, and great lumps were being kicked about Piccadilly. 

According to Dr. Badham this was one of the most delicious of 
all the British fungi, and only required boiling or frying to be equal 
to so much of the best possible rumpsteak. Yet all present, includ- 
ing many ill-fed specimens of humanity, agreed in regarding the 
monster as a mass of deadly poison. 


NORDENSKJOLD’s NEw ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


N my note on this subject in last month’s number I referred to the 

view of the physical constitution of Greenland which I ventured 

to expound in this magazine of July 1880, and also intimated that 

Nordenskjold appears to have formed a similar theory, his being of 

course based on a far wider experience than mine and therefore of 
correspondingly greater weight. 

At the time I wrote the great Arctic explorer had not published 
his programme, even in Sweden, and for the good reason which he 
states, viz., that he did “ not wish to be interrupted in his preparations 
with correspondence on his plans and theories.” 

Such a programme has since been published in “ Nature” of May 
roth, to which magazine it was communicated by the munificent 
supporter of the expedition, Mr. Oscar Dixon. 

In this Nordenskjéld contends for the existence of a fringing 
zone of glaciers, and its non-extension further inland, as I have 
done. My theory was based merely on analogy to the known 
physical conformation of Scandinavia ; but he goes further, and 
explains the philosophy of it. I will endeavour to make this 
intelligible to non-technical readers. 

The atmosphere surrounding us is compressed by the weight of 
all the air that stands above it, and the amount of this pressure of 
course diminishes as we ascend above sea level. If a breeze blows 
along the sea and then meets a mountainous coast, the current of 
air can only continue its course by ascending the slope of the land. 
In doing so it encounters diminished pressure and therefore becomes 
rarefied. . 

But air cannot thus expand without losing temperature, the 
heat which showed itself as temperature being used up in doing the 
mechanical work of expansion. When air is saturated with aqueous 
vapour, it cannot thus cool down without a proportional condensation 
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of vapour taking place, its capacity for such vapour being purely 
and simply dependent upon its temperature. What follows such 
condensation in the midst of this air that is thus climbing the hills ? 

It is evident that the latent heat which is given off in the act 
of condensation must be communicated to the air, and the quantity 
of this is large. The condensation of one pound of steam into 
water sets free enough heat to raise 400 lbs. of air ten degrees 
Fahr. ; or 570 lbs. if condensed into snow._ 

Thus the ascending and expanding air is not cooled to the full 
extent due to its expansion. It is cooled thereby at first, and 
warmed again to some extent by the condensation of its aqueous 
vapour. i 

If no such secondary warming occurred, the air on descending 
the other slope of the hills would by compression just regain its 
original temperature at corresponding level, but having been thus 
warmed it regains its original temperature, plus all the heat evolved 
by condensation. 

That mysterious dry warm breeze, the “Fohn,” that descends 
directly from the snow-clad Alps upon certain valleys in Switzer- 
land, is thus explained. A glance at a map of the world will show 
that all the east and west winds sweeping over Greenland must 
arrive there fully saturated with vapour, and the mountains of the 
coast must act upon them in the manner described; thus as 
they proceed inland they will become warmer and drier wherever 
there is a downward slope, and therefore we may expect to find a 
warmer climate at higher latitudes inland. 

Nordenskjéld goes so far as to state, that these conditions 
“ seem to demonstrate that it is a physical impossibility that the 
whole of the interior of this extensive continent can be covered 
with ice, under the climatic conditions that exist on the globe, south 
of the 8oth degree of latitude.” 

Such a country of ice and snow demands a supply from vapour- 
laden air, but, as shown above, the air from the south, and east, 
and west must be robbed of its redundant vapour; so will that 
from the north when coming to lower latitudes inland. 

Nordenskjold confirms by practical experience my theoretical 
anticipations of the relative facility of travelling on penetrating 
further inland. He states that; in company with Dr. Berggren, he 
penetrated nearly 50 kilometres between July 19 and 26, 1870, 
“across a country at the outset very difficult, and rent by bot- 
tomless abysses, but which gradually improved in condition the further 
we advanced.” ‘They did this without either ropes, tents, or suitable 
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sledges, with no other retinue than two Eskimo, who left them at 
the end of the second day’s journey, after which they did not 
even carry cooking utensils. This trial convinced Nordenskjold 
that “with a couple of smart sailors or Arctic hunters, and with a 
suitable outfit,” he could easily have penetrated two or three hundred 
kilometres inland. 
NORDENSKJOLD’s ROUTE. 
SHOULD add in further explanation of the preceding notes 
that this expedition is not to be provided with hybernating 
material ; the ordinary routine of being frozen up in Smith’s Sound 
will be avoided. 

Only one ship will go, as in the case of the old navigators ; a 
second, to be left behind in the ice, is not included in this 
programme. 

It will steam from Gothenburg to Scotland (Thurso), 500 miles, 
there take in coal, then proceed to Reikiavik in Iceland (700 miles) ; 
thence round Cape Farewell to the West Coast of Greenland, 
stopping at Ivigtuk (870 miles), where a stop will be made for coaling 
at the depdéts already prepared. Then northward along the coast 
to Egedesminde (an island station in Disco Bay), on to Auleitsivik 
Fjord (540 miles from Ivigtuk), from the bottom of which fjord the 
inland expedition will start. 

Then leaving the inland explorers behind, the steamer will pro- 
ceed northwards to Omenak (330 miles) and Cape York (400 miles 
further), at the head of Melville Bay, where Davis’s Strait narrows to 
form Smith’s Sound. 

This, however, will depend upon the state of the ice and the 
stock of coal. As this is not a “ Polar” expedition, the mere making 
of high latitude is no part of its programme. The skill of the 
navigators will be devoted to skirting and dodging the ice in order 
that the ship may do its part of the projected work. 

By the middle of August the ship will again be due in the 
Auleitsivik Fjord to pick up the inland explorers, after which it will 
steam back to Ivigtuk for coal. Thence round Cape Farewell again 
and along the East Coast where open channel is expected, and if so, 
a search of the fjords will be made in special reference to the old 
geographical descriptions included in the Icelandic Sagas. 

The identification of these fjords is a research of great historical 
and scientific interest. The mere names given to them in the Sagas 
tell us nothing, as those names are preserved on no map. 

The gencral objects of the expedition may be thus summarised : 

1. To penetrate the interior of Greenland in order to study its 
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physical geography and search for traces of the lost Norwegian 
Colonies. 

2. To fix the limits of the drift ice between Iceland and Cape 
Farewell, and to take soundings and dredgings on the whole route. 

3- The collection of specimens of the flora of ice and snow. 

4. New systematic study of the strata which in Greenland 
contain fossil plants. 

5. The collection of new data connected with the fall of cosmic 
dust. 

THe Lost GREENLAND COLONY. 


N the programme referred to above, Nordenskjold gives further 
particulars concerning the lost colony; these details being 
based upon a careful study of the old Scandinavian Sagas. There 
were upwards of three hundred farms, of which about two hundred, 
embracing twelve parishes, were situated in the Osterbygd (eastern 
division), and about one hundred in the Vesterbygd (western district), 
these constituting three or four parishes. During four centuries the 
country constituted a bishopric with a cathedral (Garda Cathedral), 
and the colonists were sufficiently well-to-do to contribute funds 
towards the Holy Wars. 

Turning to Sir George Stewart Mackenzie’s “ Travels in Ice- 
land,” published 1811, I find a similar account. According to 
this, Eric fitted out twenty-five ships, of which fourteen reached 
Greenland, and the Bishops of Garda were well known to the 
Roman Pontiffs of the time, the appointments from Rome verifying 
the Scandinavian records. The date of the first emigration is here 
given as A.D. 972, and Sir G. S. Mackenzie states that “the records 
of the settlement came down uninterruptedly to the beginning of 
the 15th century, when at once every trace and vestige of it are 
lost.” 

It is a strange fact, that with all our Arctic expeditions, nothing 
has been done towards discovering any vestiges of this great Arctic 
mystery. This is doubtless due to general ignorance of the subject ; 
our scholars are so much engaged upon the Greek and Latin classics 
that they know nothing of the ancient and noble literature of our 
own race. 

They pretend that their monkish inheritance of Latin is taught to 
their pupils in order to assist them in the study of English, while 
they utterly neglect the study of the old Norsk of the Sagas, which 
is the original foundation upon which our present tongue is built. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


A SPANISH BIBLIOPHILE. 


O Mr. Richard Copley Christie, author of the “ Life of Etienne 

Dolet,” a monument of research, scholarship, and erudition, most 
Englishmen will be indebted for the knowledge that Spain has pro- 
duced a bibliophile worthy to rank with the great collectors of France 
and England. An essay written by Mr. Christie on the Marquis de 
Morante has been printed as a pamphlet and privately circulated. 
From this is obtained a glimpse of a very strange and interesting in- 
dividuality. Don Joaquin Gomez de la Cortina, Marquis de Morante, 
was born in Mexico in 1808, of a noble Spanish family in the pro- 
vince of Santander. In the course of a life of sixty years he pur- 
chased a library of one hundred and twenty thousand volumes, in- 
cluding not only some of the rarest of bibliographical treasures but 
an unprecedentedly large collection of volumes in those luxurious 
bindings which are now a chief object of search. In 1862 M. Gus- 
tave Brunet, of Bordeaux, in the Bulletin du Bibliophile introduced 
to the knowledge of the French public this priceless collection. Sub- 
sequently M. Paul Lacroix (/e Bibliophile Jacob) describes Motteley, 
the model collector, bursting upon him with the information that 
Spain at length possesses “a bibliophile.” Giving up the offices he 
held of curator, rector of the University of Madrid, and member of 
the supreme Tribunal of Justice, the Marquis devoted himself during 
the later years of his life to the task of cataloguing his precious 
books. His life was almost that of an ascetic. Little, thin, with promi- 
nent cheek bones, and very bright eyes, he suffered from a perpetual 
cold in the head caught in the galleries of his library. Public en- 
tertainments never attracted him ; an occasional game of cards, over 
which when he lost he grew quarrelsome, was his only amusement, 
and his ordinary practice was to receive the visits of a few friends, 
whom he constantly put in his will for legacies and then struck out 
again when their conduct dissatisfied him. His death came, appro- 
priately enough, as the result of a fall from a ladder in his library. 
The catalogue of the books of this eccentric nobleman occupies 
nine volumes. Three copies are known to be in England: one in 
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the British Museum, a second in the Bodleian, and a third in the 
possession of Mr. Christie. Biographical and bibliographical notices 
by the Marquis, who appears to have been more of a scholar than is 
the average collector, give the catalogue special value. After the death 
of the Marquis his library was sold by his heirs. The sale, the first 
portion of which took place shortly after the suppression of the 
Commune, was a fiasco. Some of the rarest volumes are now in the 
British Museum, others rest on Mr. Christie’s own shelves, while the 
commoner books may still, Mr. Christie says, be found on the Quais 
in Paris, and in the catalogues of. most French second-hand book- 
sellers. 


THE PRICE OF AN OLD PRINT. 


N respect of the excitement it. caused, no sale of Marlborough 
] or Hamilton library can compare with that of the Griffith’s 
prints. A sufficiently unromantic occupation seems that of knocking 
down books and pictures to a few very quiet individuals whose 
chief object appears to be self-effacement, and who, when they bid, 
do it not seldom as though they were guilty of a misdemeanour. I 
doubt, however, whether the most thrilling moment, in real or simu- 
lated life, the time when the fate of the stage heroine trembles in the 
balance, or that when the noise round the gambling table is hushed, 
and the crowd of players watches with breathless attention the bold 
gambler who has brought the bank to agony, is really more impres- 
sive than is the scene when sume prize like the Valdarfer “ De- 
cameron,” or the *“‘ Doctor Arnoldus Tholinex” of the ‘Griffith’s 
sale, is closely contested. 

In the case last mentioned the excitement was simply incon- 
ceivable. On the one side stood M. Clément, of Paris, the champion 
who held the field against all comers. His first opponent was Mr, 
Colnaghi, who fell off when the price reached was eight hundred 
pounds. Mr. Noseda then entered the lists, and was greeted with 
ringing applause. At the price of eleven hundred pounds he, too, 
retreated, and Mr. Addington came in, and amidst loudest cheers 
carried up the price four hundred pounds. At fifteen hundred 
pounds the last opponent was worsted, and M. Clément for £1,510 
took off the prize for a Rouen manufacturer, who, having been for 
some years the possessor of what till now was the highest-priced print 
in existence, paid fifteen hundred pounds rather than forfeit his posi- 
tion. Of the famous portrait by Rembrandt no other copy is sup- 
posedly accessible, the two or three specimens in existence being in 
public collections. The price paid i is two hundred and thirty pounds 
more than has aimed been given for 7 print, — 
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“THe Reat Lorp Byron.” 


T length the great Byron scandal is buried. Among the con- 
sequences which must follow the publication by Mr. Jeaffreson 
of his two volumes entitled “The Real Lord Byron,” is the com- 
plete dispersal of what of mephitic and pestilential fog clung ‘since 
the days of Mrs. Stowe’s terrible accusation around the memory of 
the poet. Selfish and mendacious Byron is seen to be. Ina vein 
of mingled cynicism and vanity he would charge himself with vices 
of which he was innocent. ‘The accusation brought against him 
by Lady Byron, however, was shaped long after the period of separa- 
tion, and aiter a trivial misunderstanding had aroused in her mind 
strong feelings cf animosity against Mrs. Leigh. Not even for the 
sake of contradicting it will I mention again the nature of the charge 
which, after startling and shocking England for a few weeks, was 
allowed to die out. It is pleasant to think, however, that Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s researches in connection with the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission have brought forth absolute disproof of the 
dishonouring accusations. That the information obtained is such as 
casts a flood of illumination upon Lord Byron’s life, lighting up the 
portions which previously were darkest, and rendering unsatisfactory 
and incomplete all existing biographies, is not more a matter of con- 
gratulation than is the fact that the discovery has been made by one 
so capable as Mr. Jeaffreson of turning it to best account for public 
benefit. 


THE CHESS TOURNAMENT. 


E have not yet arrived at the days when chess is regarded as 

an exact science. The conditions of modern play, how- 
ever—and especially the results, so far as they are yet seen, of the 
great tourney—prove that the days of brilliant openings are waning. 
Gambits, which introduced into chess play an element almost revolu- 
tionary, are now in little favour, and the close defence is continually 
adopted. One man, Herr Steinitz, tried a new variation of what is 
known as the Hamps opening, with sufficiently disastrous results. 
In his first contest with Herr Englisch he was apparently embarrassed 
before a dozen moves had been made. A second defeat from 
M. Tschigorin with the same opening convinced him of its dangers, 
while it seriously interfered with his prospect of carrying off the first 
prize. On the whole, the Ruy Lopez opening seems to have been 
in high favour. While I write the championship seems likely 
to pass from Herr Steinitz to Dr. Zukertort, This state of affairs 
may, of course, be changed in a couple of days, There has been a 
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remarkable number of drawn games—a thing to be expected as the 
analyses of openings are carried further. Even now a dozen or four- 
teen opening moves are probably what players call “book.” The 
tournament is bound to occupy a conspicuous place in the annals of 
chess: On no previous occasion have more players of equal eminence 
contended, nor have the prizes offered been of equal value. 


THE ARTERIES OF LONDON. 


OOD service will be performed by-the Strand Improvement 
Society if, thanks to its exertions, the block of buildings between 
St. Mary’s Church and St. Clement Danes is removed. An obstruc- 
tion such as these buildings constitute is now intolerable. The 
time, however, has come when tinkering with our great thoroughfares 
will mo longer serve any purpose. London has already grown so 
large that the arteries do not suffice for the circulation. As the rate 
of increase progresses in a cumulative ratio, a state of affairs already 
serious in the highest degree must of necessity grow worse. A 
twelvemonth ago I pointed out that the only way to recieve the 
Strand is to render the Thames Embankment attractive, which can 
only be done by lining it with shops. Besides sending along that 
route an increased number of foot passengers, you will also despatch 
after them the crawling cabs—now the worst of street impediments. 
Let the Thames Embankment, from Blackfriars Bridge to Westminster, 
be converted into a covered street, like the Rue de Rivoli or the 
Palais Royal, and let the gardens, if their maintenance is necessary, 
be on the roofs of the shops. Blank spaces will, of course, have 
’ to be left for Somerset House and the Temple Gardens. A pleasant 
and attractive route will then be provided. You will never turn the 
pedestrian and cab traffic to the Embankment until you provide 
shop frontage and the gaiety and light it contributes. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 





